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PRUE HEART THROBS. aah 
BY LUCY LARCOM. a 





Words of beauty, words of power, 

Oh ! they are a precious dower. 

Yet the fairest words, unspoken 

By the heart, are dead leaves broken 
From their branches, heaped and strewed, 
Useless rubbish in life’s road. 


Noble actions have been done. 

Yet, save heart has with them gone, 
They were apples filled with dust, 
Or a hard and hollow crust 

Given to beggars starved, instead 
Of s loaf of wholesome bread. 


Heart-throbs nerved a Hopper’s hands, 
Loosing all unrighteous bands. 

Lives like his have fixed the fact, 
Living men both feel and act 

Never half is told to you, 

Of the good true heart-throbs do 


When degraded millions cower 


Tis because the tyrant’s heart 
Moves his arm with feverish start, 
While his sickly, tainted breath, 
Fills his vassals’ souls with death. 


Hearts that beat for truth, shall feel 
Answering throbs through distance steal, 
Bringing help of unheard might 

From an army out of sight, 

Shaking earth and thrilling air 

Till the rocks cry “ Freedom!” there 


Yet shall crumble Error’s walls, 
Without aid of arsenals; 

Wrong shall feel his ancient throne 
Battered by a force unknown ; 
Heaven her gates to earth undo, 
At the call of heart-throbs true. 


For the National Era. 


THE SAXON SERF: 


A TALE OF ENGLISH SLAVERY, IN THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY, 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


CHAP. III. 
The Recompense. 
I give thee eighteen pence a day, 
And my bowe shalt thou bere; 
And over my lands in the north countré 
I make thee my chyfe ridére. 
Old English Ballad—Adam Bell. 

It was fortunate, for all concerned, that no 
long time elapsed before more efficient aid came 
on the ground, than the gentleman whe first 
reached the spot, and who, although a member 
of that dauntless chivalry, trained from their 
cradles to endure hardship, to despise danger, 
and to look death steadfastly and unmoved in 
the face, was so utterly paralyzed by what he 
deémed, not unnaturally, the death of his dar- 
ling, that he made no effort to relieve her from 
the weight of the slaughtered animals, though 
they rested partially on her lower limbs, and 
on one arm, which lay extended, nerveless, as 
it had fallen, in the dust. Bat up came, in an 
instant, Alberic de Mortemar, on his superb, 
snow-white Andalusian, a Norman baron to 
the life—tall, powerful, thin-flanked, deep 
chested, with the high aquiline features and 
dark chestnut hair of his race, nor less with 
its dauntless valor, grave courtesy, and heart 
as impassive, to fear or tenderness or pity, as 
his own steel hauberk. Up came esquires and 
pages, foresters and grooms, and springing tu 
multuously -to the ground, under the short, 
prompt orders of their lord, raised the dead 
»palfrey bodily up, while Sir Alberic drew the 
fair girl gently from under it, and raising her 
in his arms more tenderly than he had ever 

been known to entreat anything, unless it were 
his favorite falcon, laid her on the short, soft 
greensward, under the shadow of one of the 
huge, broad-headed oaks by the wayside. 

“ Cheer thee,-my noble lord and brother,” he 
exclaimed, “the Lady Adelais is not dead, nor 
like to die this time. ’Tis only fear, and per- 


chance her fall, for it was @ heavy one, that 


hath made her faint. Bustle, knaves, bustle. 
Bring water from the spring yonder. 


one « leathern bottian? You, Damian, gallop, 


as if you would win your spurs of gold by 


riding, to the sumpter mule with the panniers. 


It shouid be at the palmer’s spring by this 


time; for, hark, the beils from the gray broth- 
ers’ chapel, in the valley by the river, are chi- 
ming for the noontide service. Bring wine and 
essences, electuaries and ambergris, if the re- 
fectioner have any with him. You, Raoul,” ke 
continued, addreesing a sturdy, grim featured 
old verdurer, who was hanging over the still 
Senseless girl with an expression of solicitude 
hardly natural to his rugged and scar-seamed 
countenance, “take a led horse, and hie thee 
to the abbey; tell the good prior what hath be- 
fallen, and pray the brother mediciner he will 
ride this way, as speedily as he may; and you,” 
turning to the old, white-haired seneschal, “send 
up some of the varlets to the castle, for the 
horse-litter; she may not ride home this day.” 
_ in the mean time, while he was aceumula- 
ting order on order, while pages and horseboys, 
grooms and esquires, were galloping off, in dif- 
ferent directions, as if with spurs of fire, and 
while the barons thempsclros wore ow wordt 
endeavoring to perform those ministrations for 
the fair young creature, which they were much 
more used themselves to receive at the hands of 
the softer sex, who were in those rude days 
often the chirurgeons and leeches, as well as 
the comforters and soothers of the bed of pain 
and sickness, than to do such offices for others, 
the bold defender of Adelais—Leofenoth the 
dark—lay in his blood, stark and cold, deemed 
dead, and quite forgotten, even by the lows 
of the Norman varletry, who held themsejves 
too nobie to waste services upon @ Saxon, rfuch 
more upon a thrael and bondsman. 
They—such of them, that is to say, af were 
not needed in direct attendance on the ersons 
of the nobies, or as had not been despg/ched in 
search of aid—applied themselves, yith char- 
acteristic zeal and eagerness, to tend and suc- 
cor the nobler animals, as they b oo, of 
the chase; while they abandoned fei 









































rother 
man and fellow-countryman, hitars Levites 
as they were, to his chances of lif or death, 
without so much as even cor 0 ask or ex- 


Has no 


badly shattered by a blow of its iron hoofs. So 
careless were the men of inflicting pain on the 
living, or dishonor on the dead, that one of 
them, in removing the quarry, set his booted 
foot square on the Saxon’s chest, and forced, 
by the joint effect of the pressure and the pain, 
a stifled, choking sound, half involuntary, half 
® groan, from the pale lips of the motionless 
sufferer. With a curse, and a slight, contempt- 
uous kick, the Norman groom turned awa 
with his antlered burthen, muttering a ribald 
jest on “the death-grunt of the Saxon boar ; ” 
and, drawing his keen woodknife, was soon 
deep in the mysteries of the cureé. and dee 

et in blood and grease, prating of “ nombles, 
riskets, flankards, and ravenbones,” then the 
usual terms of the art of hunting, or butchery, 
whichever the reader chooses to call it; which 
are now probably eg IE The head was 
cabbaged, as it was called, and. with the en- 
trails, given as a reward t the fierce hounds, 
which glared with ravenous eyes on the gory 
carcase. Even its peculiar morsel was chucked 
to the attendant raven, the black bird of St. 
Hubert, which—free from any apprehension of 
the gentle hunters, who affected him with re- 
spectful and re 

~ horn ’ 







sumpter mule came up, with kegs Of ale and 
bottians of mead and hypocras, and wine of 
Gascony and Anjou, before even the riders’ 
throats were slaked by the generous liquor, the 
bridle bits and cavessons, nose bags and mar- 
+ tingales of the coursers were removed, and lib- 
eral drenches were bestowed on them, partly 
in guerdon of past services, partly in order to 
renew their strength and stimulate their val- 
iant ardor. 
Long ere this, however, fanned by two or 
three pages with fans of fern wreaths, and 
sprinkled with cold spring water by the hands 
of her solicitous kinsman, the young girl had 
given symptoms of returning life, and a brighter 
expression returned to the dark, melancholy 
visage of her father. 
Two or three long, faint, fluttering sighs 
came from her parted lips; and then, regular, 
though low and feeble, her breathing made 
itself heard, and her girlish bosom rose and fell 
responsive. 
er father, who had been chafing her hands 
assiduously, pressed one of them caressingly at 
this show of returning animation, and raised it 
to his lips; when, awakening at the accustomed 
tenderness, her languid eyes opened, a faint 
light of intelligence shone forth from them, a 
pale glow of hectic color played over her face, 
and @ smile glitcered for a second on her quiv- 
ering lips. 
“Dear father,” she whispered, faintly ; but, 
the next moment, an expression of fear was 
visible in all her features, and a palpable shiver 
shook all her frame. “The stag!” she mur- 
mured; “the stag! save me, save ”” and be- 
fore the words, uttered simultancously by the 
two lords—“ He is dead, dear one,” “He will 
harm no one any more”—had reached her ears, 
she again relapsed into insensibility, while with 
equal care, but renewed hope, they tended and 
caressed. 
But Leofenoth no one tended, no one caress- 
ed, save, “faithful still, where all were faithless 
found,” the brindled staghound, “ Kiilbuck,”’ 
who licked his face assiduously, with his grim, 
gory tongue and lips, and besmearing his face 
with blood and foam, rendered his aspect yet 
more terrible and deathlike. 
But now the returning messengers began to 
ride in, fast and frequent; first, old Raoul, the 
huntsman, surest, although not fleetest; and 
with him, shaking in his saddle, between the 
sense of peril and the perplexity occasioned 
him by the high, hard trot of the Norman war- 
horse pressed into such unwonted service, “like 
a boar’s head in aspick jelly,” the brother 
mediciner from the neighboriug convent, with 
his wallet’of simples and instruments of chi- 
rurgery. ,; 
By his advice, the plentiful application of 
cold water, with essences and stimulants in 
abundance, a generous draught of rich wine of 
Burgundy, and, when animation seemed thor- 
oughly revived, the gentle breaking of a vein, 
soon restored the young lady to her perfect 
senses and complete self-possession, though she 
was sorely bruised, and sv severely shaken that 
it was enjoined on her to remain perfectly 
quiet, where she lay, with a lincoln-green fur- 
red hunting cloak around her, until the arrival 
of the litter should furnish means of return to 
the castle of her father’s host and kinsman. 
And, in good season, down the hill, slowly 
and toilsomely came the horse-litter, poor sub- 
stitute for wheeled vehicles ; but even thus the 
best, if not only, conveyance yet adopted for 
the transport of the wounded, the feeble, or the 
luxurious, and, as such, used only by the 
wealthy and the noble. 
With the litter, came three or four women ; 
one or two, Norman maidens, the immediate 
attendants of Lady Adelais, and the others 
Saxon slave girls of the household of Sir Al- 
beric de Mortemar, who hurried down, eager 
to gain favor by show of zealous duty, or actu- 
ated by woman’s feeling for woman’s suffering, 
even in different grade and station. 

he foremost of them all, bounding along 
with all the wild agility and free natural grace- 
fulness of wood-nymph or bacchante, was a 
girl of seventeen or eighteen, not above the 
middie height of her sex, but plump as a par- 
tridge, with limbs exquisitely formed and 
rounded, a profusion of flaxen tresses floating 
unrestrained on the air, large, dark blue eyes, 
and a complexion all of milk and roses; the 
very type of rural Saxon youth and beanty. 










As she outstripped all the rest in speed, she 
was the first to tender gentle service to the 
Lady Adelais, who received her with a smile, 
calling her “ Alsifge, the fair,” and thanking 
her for her ready aid. : 

But, ere long, as the courtlier maidens ar- 
rived on the ground, poor Alsifge was set aside, 
as is too often the case with humble merit, 
while the others lifted the lady into the horse- 
litter, covered her with Jight and perfumed 
garlands, and soon had all ready for her de- 
parture. 

But, in the mean time, Alsifge had turned a 
hasty glance around her, and descrying the in- 
animate body of the Saxon Serf, lying alone 
and inated, moved by the gentle sympathy 
of woman for the humblest unknown sufferer, 
she hastened to assist, if assistance were still 
possible. But, as she recognised the limbs, 
ee ee ee eur goRe and adinemeay a suit 
horror smote her, that she shook like a leaf, 
and fell, with a wild, thrilling shriek, “O, Le- 
ofenoth! Leofenoth!” on the body of the 
| wounded man. - 

“Ha! what is this?” cried Sir Alberic, who 
now first saw or remembered what had passed. 
“How is this? Knaves, is there 4 man hurt 
here?” ° 

“A Saxon churl, Beausire,” replied one of the 
pages, fippantly, “ who has gotten his brisket 
unseamed by his brother Saxon yonder!” And 
he pointed to the dead carcase of the stag. 

“Our lady save us” murmured the gentle 
Adelais, who seemed about to relapse into in- 
sensibility ; “he saved my life, and have ye let 


him B seo ha 
“Now, by the splendor of our lady’s eyes,” 
cried Enquerrdnd de Senlis, the father of the 
fair young ey; he isthe gallant lad we saw 
hand-to-hand encounter with 
yon mad brute. We have been ingrately, 
remiss. This must be amended, 


@ friend,” oried 




























ing i the dead. Acs 
palfrey was first seed to.And 

dead; when his rich houghg/ Were stri 

caretaliy, and cleaned: at as time 

Place permitted; when paBe 












“ Dear father, nor be @ slave any longer.” 
“T trust not,” he “but I will speak. 
with Sir Alberic at onee. Meanwhile be tran-_ 


ward, there, with the Rtter—gently, forward !” 
And, therewith, he turned and spokeeagerly 
to de Mortemar, who listened with a grave 
brow, and answered— 

“ff it may be, my noble friend and brother. 
Ifit may be. But are difficulties, Nathe- 
less, on my life I desire to pleasure you.” 
“Nay! it comports not with our name or 
station, that the néble Adelais de Senlis should 
owe life to a collared thrael—a mere brute 
animal. My lord, your word’on it! He must 
be free, since Enquerrand de Senlis is his debt- 
or.” 


“My word is pledged on it,” replied de Mor- 
temar. “If it can be at all, it shall be. Nay. 
look not so black on it. Itshall be. We will 
speak further of it at. the castle! And now, 
lo! how he opes his eyes and stares. He will 
be right, anon; and ye, knaves, bear him to 
the castle, when the good brother bids ye, and 
gently, if ye would escape a reckoning with 
me. And now, good friend, to horse! to horse! 
The litter is half way to the castle gates al- 

eady. ‘Po horse | to horse! and God send us 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 

For the National Era. 

BELL SMITH ABROAD. 
No. VY. 

LOOKING FOR LODGINGS. 

Paris, September. 
Dear Frienp: French hotels, like their 
counterparts over the channel,are manned by 
sportsmen, who take game upon the wing. So 
very severe are the hunters, in their charge 
upon the unfortunates, that the game gets out 
with a squeak, so dreadfully plucked, so near 
the abstract, that it may be thankful, indeed, 
to escape, owning enough feathers to fly with. 
None but a bird of passage, entirely ignorant 
of where to place the sole of his foot, ever flut- 
tered into such an ambush; so the keen sports- 
man makes the most of such as fall in his way. 
I do not write this in reference to Hotel de 
Tours. It is better than Meurice, or Hotel de 
Paris, or the Albion; but, with our limited 
means, we were soon satisfied that even Mon- 
sieur Charles would not do. So we set out in 
search of lodgings. 
Paris is said to have a floating population of 
over @ hundred thousand strangers, and, in 
view of the fact, Paris has provided accommo- 
dations. The wealthy will find gorgeously 
furnished apartments —the less fortunate, 
plainer rooms; those who propose remaining 
three or four years, can engage unfurnished 
apartments, and fill them to suit their own 
tastes or pockets; and, between the luxurious en- 
tresols and the dizzy garret, all may be suited. 
Nor will they differ from the inhabitants, when 
domiciled, save, indeed, in not owning the ar- 
ticles they use; for we live here in barracks. 
Oae house holds many families, with a com- 
mon stairway, and a female Briareus at the en- 
trance, keeping a good watch on all. Each 
floor has its reception rooms, sleeping apart- 
ments, and kitchen. The artist or student suf- 
fers or starves in the seventh or eighth story ; 
the millionaire feasts in the second ; and they 
pass each other on the winding stair, with the 
same indifference as in the street. At 8 o’clock 
in the evening, the poor student or artist or 
seamstress steals from the apartment, into 
which the blessed light of day can no longer 
come, to wander on the Boulevard, or in the 
gardens, where gas lamps belong to all; and, 
passing the richer rooms, catches a glimpse of 
the dazzling lights, or a faint odor from the 
rich viands being served up. Our roof covers 
a little world, with as wide a contrast, almost, 
as the broadest earth. I do not know much of 
the wickedness of this people, of course ; but if 
I am. to believe all told me by more inquisitive 
acquaintance, a moral-metre might be carried 
from roof to eave, without indicating the diver- 
sity to be found in the pockets. I will not, 
however, speak on a topic in which I have so 
few facts. 
With all the variety of apartments before us, 
to secure precisely what we needed was ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The price for rooms lessen- 
ed as the tenant ascended. Of course, the 
weak state of my health disabled me from 
climbing to the sixth and seventh stories—tho 
weakly condition of our income would not sup- 
port more splendid rooms nearer the earth. 
Nothing daunted, however, we hired a voiture 
by the day, two francs (forty cents) an hour, 
and set out. We received from the driver a 
card, with the number of his vehicle and the 
rate of charges thereon, established by law ; 
and in return we stated our business, and 
named the streets we wished to traverse. To 
a stranger in good health, this search for an 
abiding place is not unpleasant. We made of 
ita merry party. Dr. Bob and D. were espe- 
cially happy in their comments upon the vari- 
ous places so new to us. 

From an assortment of cards, given us -by 
kind friends, we selected the localities nearer, 
so as to lose no time, and stopped at No. ——, 
Rue de la Paix. Apartments furnished, with 
a table @hote.. This last was the obstacle in 
the way. Let no woman lodging in Paris sub- 
mit toa table d@hote. In the first place, the 
fare is abominable. Everything in Paris is on 
# limited scale ; plenty is a word learned from 
lexicons, and never practiced; profuseness con- 
sidered imaginary, obsolete, practically impos- 
sible; and the differences in the tables d’hote 
consist only in whether you will be starved to 
death in a very genteel way, or suffer starva- 
tion in a mean style. In the second place, you 
are forced into the society of total strangers. 
This, the moral state of Paris will not permit. 
We determined to look at the rooms. Two pair 
of stairs only, a reception and two hed-rooms 
very nicely furnished. But the table d’hote. 
“ Madame can have meals in her room for a 
trifle more.” Very good—the rent of rooms 
and trifle more brought the expenses up to 
about one hundred and ten dollars per month ; 
not objectionable. But there was an obstacle— 
one of the rooms would not be vacant for ten 
days. In the bright lexicons of “chambers 
meubles” there is no such word as “ fail.” 
Would “ Messieurs and Madame” accompany 
the polite proprietor. We could not refuse ; so, 
descending to the street, we crossed over into 
another street, walked half a square, entered 
another mansion—one flight of stairs, and we 
were, in the entresol. . 

e ceilings were low, but painted and gild- 
ed; not too much light came from windows, 
square, and set with huge clear panes; but 
what did enter, fell on walls gorgeous in gold, 
aoe, with mirrors, and adorned with 

utiful pictures; while the gilded furniture, 
cushioned with silk and velvet, was in keeping. 
One of the pictures—an oil painting—fascina- 
ted me. It was.ascene in a desert. The sun 
had set in a flood of glory, which still lit up 
the waste of sand; no rock, tree, or water; no 
life, save one solitary ag on horseback, that 
doyer the sands. What glory in the 

y, what dreary solitude on the sands, and 
what pang: d force in the one figure! | 
could se: ave it to look at the apart- 
ments, and now it securely holds ita place in 
the cells phyaens Pleo 
pied—on e in oon were & pair of 
riding gloves, owned by hands leaving, their 
shape round and delicate, beside a whip, the 
ivory handle of which terminated in a beauti- 
fully carved serpent. While in one of the bed- 
rooms, we caught sight Af a J Raeryogte 
slippers, delicate enough y shaped to 
the companions of the gloves. Oa the dressing 
bureau were thrown, carelessly, a gorgeous 
robe of velvet, a mask, and @ singular hat, with 
Oe ae ee ee 
and giving rise to’ various’ surmises. These 







ents would be vacant on the ‘Monday 
wo not ep ther altogether at the 
‘Madame would come to the 

ed “Dr Bob; “ 


these rooms wouldn’t rent at that 









ppibaadigake bey 


quil, and let them convey you homeward, For- | i 


These rooms were occu- | of 


o* = : 
Something wrong ; stop; let’s inquire. Don’t 






So we turned from: thefaity chambers and the 
fair unknown. . sgh 

We were not more: ate in the followin 
six or eight efforts, spd paused in the midst o 
our search to dine @0/% restaurant, for the ex- 
ertion gave us éites at an early hour. 
This * feeding,’ I was about to call it—this 
eating by ourself, or with a partyin a crowd, 
® street, almost, is fast becoming the habit in 
New York. I consider it vile; but do you notice 
how rapidly our. greehoity is falling into the 
manners and oustomé of Paris? You feel, on 
the Boulevards, as if you were in Broadway— 
with a difference. The crowd in New York, as 
I have said before, like John Gilpin, although 
on pleasure bent, yet a frugal. mind, a 
good deal damaged in look by dyspepsia and 
trouble. | looked round on the little snowy 
tables, at which sat-the expectant and eating 


they considered di the principal business 
of life, None of that. Lasty swallowing of food 
aud rushing sway, as if thet mometi-was tho 
last available one in life. Ah! our’ men at 
home.ean never be the quiet, easy, graceful 
gentlemen, until they forget what their “coats 
cost.’ 


a local habitation, proposed we should cross 
the river to the Faubourg St. Germain —a 
quarter less sought after by strangers, and 
therefore, probably more reasonable in price. 
We did so; and soon found ourselves in what 
had been, in the old times, the aristocratic 
quarter of Paris. The palaces of the noblesse, 
in days gone by, are now the “apartments 
meubles ” for transient citizens of other lands. 
We were shown through any number, where 
the wide halls, huge stairways, and lofty ceil- 
ings, gave token of a different order of mind 
from that of to-day. But the streets are nar- 
row and gloomy, and the furniture such only 
as had seen former circumstances. We looked 
with much interest on these monuments of de- 
parted grandeur—the sad mementoes of not 
only proud and powerful families, but of the 
revolution and the reign of terror in which they 
went down, never again to rise. Napoleon 
made an effort to re-establish the aristocraty 
of France, but failed; and since, all such have 
been, and are, but feeble shadows of the mighty 
past. Strange as it may seem, there is more 
genuine democracy in the social life of Paris 
than in the United States. The old family 
pride, as [ said, was broken down in the revo- 
lution, and has not been replaced by the mon- 
eyed influences, which o’ershadow all else at 
home. One may live in any style, in Paris, and 
be respected—at home, we are brained ia every 
effort by weighty purses. 

This is not giving you any information on 
the subject of lodgings. We signally failed in 
the Faubourg St. Germain. One suite of rooms 
only came up to expectation, in the Rue , 
No. -—, and on the first story, and exquisitely 
furnished ; old furniture, that in its selection 
exhibited taste ang character; the pictures 
were fine, and a piano and harp added to the 
attractions. But the room had a damp, musty 
atmosphere, as if unused for some time; while 
many of the windows, looking into a narrow 
court, gave a gloomy light to the whole. The 
rent for all this—five rooms and a kitchen— 
was so reasonable it startled us—only fifty dol- 
lars per month. 

“T brought you here,” said Doctor Bob, “that 
you might have a specimen of the trouble be- 
setting strangers in Paris. Were it not for me, 
now, you would take this place, and die. I have 
learned its history ; sit down, and rest, while I 
relate it. Some ten years since, these rooms 
were furnished, as you now see them, by a 
young gentleman of wealth and family. for 
himself and a yours gl he hall decerved by. a 
mock marriage. The feason of this imitation 
may be found in the fart that the youth had a 
wife living, but, being excessively wearied of 
her, he found much happiness in taking to him- 
self another. Leaving lis lawful spouse to pass 
the winter in Rome, under some pretence, he 
brought his youthful bride to this place, and 
for her furnished these rooms. All that taste 
could suggest, or fancy desire, was theirs. For 
a while the imitation went merry as the real 
marriage bell; but at last came the reckoning, 
as it must in all thingssinful. The guilty hus- 
band received a letter from his lawful spouse, 
announcing her unexpected return to Paris. 
By some unexplained delay, the letter arrived 
by a few hours before that announced for the 
appearance of his wife) What to do, he knew 
not. In a fit of desperation, he told all to the 
poor victim, It camewith frighful effect; the 
life of fairy happiness faded into a dreary real- 
ity before her, and she sank, heart-broken. 
The remedy for all evls, with a Frenchman, is 
suicide. He propostd they should die. He 
brought a pan of chdrcoal, closed the windows, 
dropped the curtaiys, and, both drinking a 
draught of laudanun to deaden the pain, laid 
‘down together on tht bed. His nerves ‘were so 
strung by the excitement, that the opiate had 
no effect; but she soon slept. Time wore slowly 
on. At length, whi/e dropping into that sleep 
which knows no waking, he was roused by a 
violent ringing atthe door; and throwing open 
the window, saw ii the court below a carriage, 
that told but too yell of the arrival, He looked 





out, closing the dor after him. 
her these were fe apartments of a friend, ill 


a new characte ¢ame upon the stage. 
creature he haj left. 
at her side, staggered to the door, and fell, dy- 


vain—she expind in his arms. 


moped about emsiderably, 


lic institution.” 
finding the house we needed and now inhabit. 


amusement. I became so tired, 


female concierge. - 
premier mois mais pour le seconde, 
ete. Monsieur payera cing cent francs.” 


now, Bob?” 





pie grea 


round; she was ajparently invensible; he went 
it was indeed 
his wife; but whit to do with bor, was @ ques- 
tion easier aske¢ than answered. He assured 


with a confagioys disorder; and he begged her 
to leave him. the was about complying, when 
It is 
supposed the en window revived the poor 
Be that as it may, she 
did partly reviv, and not finding her betrayer 


ing, at his feet. All effort to sustain life was in 
The husband, 
deserted by hi wife, charged with murder, 
fled, and for sone days seemed to have entirely 
disappeared. Bat-one dull wintry morning that 
identical old gntleman who now stands before 
us, opened thes rooms to air them, and found 
Monsieur lyingupon the floor with his throat 
cut, quite dead, You may yet see, by looking 
closely, the stam of drops upon the door side. 
Since then, the rooms seem fated ; for many 
years they were shunned, and at last, when 
strangers have nade the effort to inhabit them, 
sickness has dren them out. Come, let us go. 
Nothing these proprietors of furnished apart- 
ments so much iread, as an event likely to in- 
jure their rents, When I first came to live in 
Paris, I was sally affected by the blues, and 
y landlord be- 
came alarmed, and at last suggested, French- 
man like, that if Monsicur thought of burning 
his brain,or in any other way departing this 
life, he would be so kind as to engage other 
apartments, if Monsieur pleased, or at least 
use the Arch of Triumph, or some other pub- 


We lost many days in the search, before 


It was a very fatiguing business, with gleams 
I would not 
leave the carriage, but sent Dr. Bob and D, in 
to examine, and then report. At one plage, 
they were so long that | followed, and, entering 
seeepedinty) overheard a very lively conversa- 

tion between my envoys extraordinary and the | he should claim his ne 


“Trois cent cinqnante francs,” D, was say- 
ing, in his peculiar pronunciation, as [ came in. 
“ Oui oui,” exclaimed the old lady, {pour le 


“ What is the learned Theban driving at 


} commence la saison pour nine terme en- 


leap in the dark. core. Monsieur payera plus cher. 

warning was unnecessary {the} “Upon what ptbe in this interesting nego- 
idea of the table @ at best, was ;| tiation is the ancient female discoursing ont 
but, to walk @ through all of | Do try and help tis, Bob.” ‘ 


“ Cottainly. Parley-votis Anglais, madame? 
Non, bad. —Parley-vous Freagest. Cae 
Mon ami, old lady, wishes to your 


iron, and is exceedingly anxious to know 


f| you do for spoons. Bon jour, madame, fai 


of your sex, adieu.” 

The concierge gave such a look of blank as- 
ge rena this harangue, I wpa. re- 

in from laughing, and, coming ex- 
tricated our friends from their difficulty. 
Through the kindness of our old friend, Mrs. S., 
we found precisely what we were in searchof—" 
a suite of rooms on the first floor looking not 
on @ dismal court, but a beau iful garden, fall 
of ‘shrubs, flowers, and féuntains. But they 
would not be vacant for ‘fifteen days—would 
Madame be content with some beautiful apart- 
ments on the fifth stage? The fifth stage meant 
the seventh etory.from the street, and with in- 
finite difficulty we climbed to that point, quite 


animals, and Lsaw only those who acted as if |xremoved from Paris, I assure you. They are 


pleasant rooms, boasting a little balcony and 
commanding a grand view of honsetops. [ wag 
determined to secure the reoms below, 890 
went into the fifth stage immediately. Here 
we are, enjoying the novelty of being above 
Paris—not all Paris, for certain mysterious 
personages are yet above us. But from this 


Doctor Bob, now our guide in this pursuit of | elevated point, having a fine view of the house- 


tops, I write myself, yours, sincerely. 


For the Nationa) Era. 
THE DEAD CITY. 


At Gran Quivira, in the Territory of New Mexico, 
have been discovered, partly buried in the sands of 
the desert, the ruins of an ancient city, which afford 
at least the suspicion that they are intimately con- 
nected with the origin of the mounds and fortifica- 
t ous yet visible along our Western rivers; the result 
of the labors of a generation which has so completely 
= that no record of their history is pre- 
served, 


Tail to thee, desert treasure, hail, 
Memento of the dead unknown, 

Where long the thunder and the gale 
Have dwelt alone! 


Historian of the ages fied, 
Survivor of a race whose fame 

Is buried with the silent dead, 
From whom it came! 


Whose name, a terror to the foe, 
By martial deed and valor high, 
Has vanished like the evening's glow 
Athwart the sky ! 


Mysterious city, silence dread 
Has o’er thy ruins held its sway, 
Save when the nightly tempests tread 
On stormy way. 


Long years, through marble court and hall, 
The bat has winged his wheeling flight ; 
No echoes wake at ovening’s fall 
Or morning light. 


Once rung the voice of busy men, 
Life flowed along the crowded mart ; 
The ivy climbs where, joyous then, 
Heart answered heart. 


The towers that once majestic threw 
Their shadows nightly o’er the piain, 

Where loud the pluméd warrior blew 
The battle strain, 


Have bowed before the might of years, 
Half buried in the sweeping sand ; 

The broken piles, like ghostly seers, 
In silence stand. 


List to their voice in saddened tone, 
As desert winds around them sigh, 


The requiem of the ages gone 
Bo silently: 


Read here the epitaph of Fame, 
Before whose shrine the warrior bowed, 
More fleeting than the quivering fame 
Upon the cloud. 


On to the future moves the tide 
Of years, to the eternal sea; 

Still deeper grow the shades, that hide 
Their memory. 


Yet ’tis not vain that they have died ; 
Broad is the lesson they have taught ; 

In life’s arena, human pride 
Availeth not. 


Kent's Hill, Me., July 16, 1853. 


J. ALN. 
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For the National Era. 


THE LEGAL TENURE OF SLAVERY. 
LETTER Il. 


To the Friends of American Liberty: 

Having affirmed the illegality of American 
Slavery, I now proceed to prove the soundness 
of my position. For the preeent, and for the 
sake of the argument, I shall waive the con- 
sideration that “statutes against fundament- 
al morality are void,’ and that Slavery is, 
hence, and in its own nature, incapable of 
legalization. This position I do, indeed, hold 
to be an impregnable one. I shall bring it 
forward, in another place, when it will be 
shown that it is not only an undeniable truth, 
but that it has already, and long since, re- 
ceived the explicit sanction of the great ex- 
pounders of Common Law. But I know that 
there are many in this country, who would 
demur against such & “summary process” in 
favor of Liberty, though they find no fault with 
summary proceedings in support of Slavery. I 
shall therefore, for the present, mark out a 
course of argument that no one will demur 
against, who is willing to go into the investiga- 
tion at all, 

My first remark, then, is, that Slavery can- 
not be legal, nor slaveholding a legal practice, 
or & legal right, on the ground of natural law. 
The right to hold horses and oxen as property 
rests, originally, on this ground. Men had a 
right, in the nature of things, to hold property 
in domesticated animals and inanimate ob- 
jects, the products of the soil, and the results of 
manufacture, before there were any statutes 
for the protection of those rights. And, even 
under statute law, the right to hold such prop- 
erty is, essentially, a natural right, resting in 
nature itself, rather than upon statute law. 
The right does not exist, in virtue of the statute. 
But the statute and the judicial decision, on 
the other hand, only declare and protect the 
already existing inherent right. And conse- 
quently no statute is needed, in any State, to 
authorize and originate the right of holding 
horses and oxen, wheat and potatoes, dry goods 
and hardware, cotton fabrics and implements 
of husbandry, as property. They are property, 
inthe nature of the case, belonging to those who 


reared, produced, manufactured, purchased, or 
inherited them. 
Not so in the case of holding p in 


slaves. In States where this species of proper- 
ty is recognised as legitimate, it is never placed 
by suRists and crviLiaANs on the ground of 
original or natural right. Such a foundation 
for the right of slaveholding is never claimed 
by sane men, There is a reason why it 
is not claimed. It would be a self-subversive 
and fatal one to the claimant. The moment 














pal or local law, in distinction from natural, 
universal, or common ‘law ; that where there zs 
no such local or muni law establishing 
Sia: there yo ized Slavery at all. It 
spacing taclask ies aher @ tasciaddee 
repeatedly deci: when a slaveholder al- 
lows his slave to be carried out of the slave 


+| States, or carries him out himself, into a State 


or country where no local or municipal law es- 
tablishing Slavery exists, the slave is thereby 
set | and, even if brought back again, can- 
not be held as aslave. The courts in pean 
sippi, Louisiana, and Kentucky, have accord- 
ing eran apa under circumstances 
and expressly on this ground.* 

Slavery, then, it ie admitted on all hands, 
rean have no legal existence except by positive 
law—local, munidipal law, originating the 
legal relation, and deciding and declaring who 
are the slaves. Its legality can stand on no 


other ground. There is nothing, on the sub- 
ject of the legal tenure of Slavery, more cer- 
tain and undeniable than thisy Fellow-citi- 


zens, allow me to rivet your attention to this 
one fact. Let me succeed in fastening it 
thoroughly upon your memories, in all its dis- 
tinotness, its certainty, and its foree; let me 


but be permitted to put this fact by the side of 
other facte tobe presented , and I 
promise you that all your previously existing 


impressions of the legality of American Sla- 

very, however deeply seated those impressions 

may have been, shall be driven to the winds, 

and you shall never again be able to find a 

place for them. ILLIAM GOODELL. 
New York, Oct., 1853. 





* See the case of Marie Louise vs. Marcot et ai, 
May term, 1836, 8 Louisiana Reports, 475; Wheel- 
er’s Law‘of Slavery 348-9. Also, same principle in 
Rankin vs. Lydia, Fall term, 1820, 2 Marshall’s Ky. 
Reports, 467 ; Wheeler, :p. 339. Also, in Lunsford vs. 
Coquillon, May term, 1824, 14 Martin’s Louisiana 
Reports, 401 ; Wheeler, p. 335. See, also, Harvey and 
others vs. Becker, June term, 1818, Walker’s Mise. 
Reports, 36 ; Wheeler, pp. 340-6. See, also, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts vs. Thomas Aves, Aug., 
1836, Wheeler, p. 368; and Story’s Conflict of Laws, 
92,97. Similar decisions, it is believed, have been 
made by the Courts in Georgia. See Goodell’s Amer- 
ican Slave Code, pp. 261-2. 





CIRCULAR. 


PETITIONS TO CONGRESS. 

The Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society desire to call 
thé attention of the friends of freedom, through- 
out the country, to the importance of petition- 
ing the Congress of the United States on the 
subject of American Slavery. The following 
extract is from the last Annual Report of the 
Society : 

“ We have been surprised to learn how few 
petitions were sent to the last Congress on the 
subject of Slavery. Some members, we learn, 
did not receive a single petition during the 
whole of the last session. Notwithstanding 
this, some persons have complained that the 
Free Democratic members in one or both 
Houses did not say more on the subject in de- 
bate. Scarcely anything-has been more effica- 
cious in advancing the Anti-Slavery cause in 
this country than the agitation of the subject 
on the floors of Congress. The great agitator, 
Adams, enlightened the minds of his hearers, 
and of the people, by his array of facts, his ar- 
guments, his predictions, his moral heroism. 
Others have emulated his example. Let it be 
seen that there is kept up a continua! ‘fire. in 
the rear,’ to use the language of ex-Senator 
Hale, and members of Congress will be em- 
boldened to speak and ready to hear on this 
momentous subject. To this end,, petitions 
should be circulated throughout the country 
on Slavery. 

“1. Against Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as unconstitutional. 

“2. Against Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as discreditab!e to the nation and 
wrong in itself. 

“3. Against the coastwise slave trade. 

“40 Agoinat the tnterState shive trade. 

“5. Against Slavery in new Territories. 

“6. Against Slavery wherever, under the 
ae the free States are responsible 
or 16. 


in 


ein 7. For the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
lll. 


“ «Up and at ’em!’ was the cry of Welling. 
ton at Waterloo. Let us adopt the emphatic 
language of the veteran in our Anti-Slavery 
call to the Abolition host of the United States: 
Petition, memorialize, remonstrate! all in re- 
spectful but decided terms. Agitation is the 
life of the cause, and of every good cause. Let 
it not ceace until the American Bastille falls, 
and the long-imprisoned inmates walk* forth 
into the pure air of freedom, disentbralled, and 
in full possession of their inalienable rights, 
‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ ” 

The Committee earnestly hope that a wide 
publicity will be given to the subject of this 
circular in all the Anti-Slavery newspapers of 
the country, and that the friends of the cause 
everywhere will immediately prepare and cir. 
culate forms of petitions, and that, when prop- 
erly signed, they will sée that the same are 
transmitted, as early as possible duriig the 
session, to some trusty member of Congress, for 
presentation. By order of the Committee. 

Lewis Tappan, Cor. Sec. 

New York, November 15, 1853. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA 


Bracken Co., Ky., Nov. 14, 1853. 
Te the Editor of the National Era: 

We are here enduring another of those se- 
vere trials incident to the Free Church move- 
ment in a slave State. Oae of our most active 
membere—James B. Cripps—has been thrown 
into prison, where he now lies, awaiting his 
trial. Friends are ready, and have offered, to 
bail him; but his attorney thinks it best for 
him to remain in prison for a time. His arrest 
was as follows : 

Early last week, a slaveholder went to the 
house of a Mr. C——, who is a dissipated man, 
but who often attends the Free Church in this 
county, and whose wife isa member. At the 
time, C—— was drunk. C——’s wife says the 
slaveholder drank with C , and proposed to 
trade him a horse. She objected, on the ground 
that her husband was drunk. That night, the 
slaveholder’s colored woman, or ‘that of his 
father, (so says C——’s wife.) came to C——’s 
house, sought admittance, and asked him, 
“When are them niggers going to run off ?” 
“What negroes?” said C——. “Oh, you 
know,” said the colored woman. “Oh, about 
Christmas,” replied C ; “and if them that 
were caught not long since had taken my ad- 
vice, they would never have been caught; but 
[ don’t care.” The same slaveholder and an- 
other man were lying around the house, eaves- 
dropping—listening. Soon, C—— was arrest- 
ed fur an attempt to entice away slaves, and 
these eavesdroppers appeared as witnesses. 
C—— was convicted, and thrown into prison. 
He, like other drunkards in the first stages of 
delirium tremens, is subject to seasons of fright, 
after a debauch. His fears were appealed to. 
His wife says he told her, “They told me my 
only chance was to State’s evidence 
against some one.” Brother Cripps heard him 
say to his wife, “Ask the lawyer, as 1 have 
turned State’s evidence, if I will need a law- 
yer.” He turned; he criminated Brother 
Cripps, and three free colered men, by saying 
they told him they had aided away slaves. At 
the time of the princjpal charge against Bro. 
Cripps, he (Cripps) was in Pennsylvania. He 
on sent ts delogate from this gan! - a 
vention of the Free Democracy, which me 

at Pi th. From thence. he went to visit 
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well as the black man. It must fall, or we be 
slaves. ” 

We trust, however, that this is bat one «f 
the many events which shall serve to awake 1 
the peo . slave States to the unserupu- 
lous ions of the Slave Power. Surely, 
that must be a nefarious, despairing institation, 
that to be bolstered up by such a shame. 
ful, subterfuge as the above. 

P. 8. Nov. 18.—Brother Cripps has bee 
ae out, and one of the colored men sequit- 
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Frow the Courttry Gentleman. 
‘READING IN SCHOOLS AND AT THE FIRESIDD. 


The thought must have occurred to ove ia 
the least familiar with the mechanical, 
hum-drum method of teaching reading in ovr 
common schools and academies, that 2 refgrra 
is imperatively called fdr. It is the office :f 
the school not only to teach the meaning : f 
Mes ot the proper inflections and 
tonati inct enunciation and cor. 
root epinads ef deeds and the blending of a'l 
these into a clear, forcible style of reading, but 
to form,in some manner, a literary taste; t.) 
turn the attention of the scholar to the beauty 
Of thanght sewwell-as to iis outward form, ant 
to implant in the young mind right priuciple-. 
These two purposes of reading should never be 
separated in the mind of the teacher, and class 
books should be arranged with this in view. 
While this is true in the earliest stages of tha, 
child’s progress in the art of reading, it is man7 
fold more important as the mind advances in 
culture and maturity. If the reading exerciss 
is dull and monotonous, if it does not call out 
some thoughts and awaken some interest in the 
scholar, it soon becomes a formality to be gone 
through with, a task to be performed, and fails 
to educate the mind, or even to cultivate the voce«l 
organs. When a mind is thoroughly imbued 
with a thought, when it catches the inspira- 
tion of a truth, there is no hesitation as to how 
the — should be expressed. It will ex- 
press itself truthfully and well. We regard it 
as self-evident, that when the scholar has beea 
roused to activity—been made fo feel that he 
has « direct individual interest in the eubject- 
matter of his reading—an immediate benefit to 
derive from it—the great point in good reading 
has been gained. We do not intend to say that 
no rhetorical rules are necessary; but onl 7 
that a knowledge of these alone will never make 
one an effective polished reader. 
Another consideration is here worthy of no- 
tice. Before the scholer leaves the school for 
the active duties of life, a literary taste must, 
as a general rule, be formed, and his charactec 
determined. If the teaching has been such a4 
to lead the mind to appreciate the beauties of 
sound thinking and good writing, it will here- 
after seek for companionship with the best au- 
thors, and will go on to educate itself. If, on 
the contrary, no correct taste has been acquirec 
books are thrown aside as a ‘weariness, an 
with the close of school days terminates all ir:- 
tellectual effort—all literary spirit. Physio'o- 
gists tell us that coloring matter mixed with 
the food of an animal will diffuse itself through- 
out the whole system, and give its tint even t» 
the bones. So with reading—the mental ali- 
ment, It gives color to the very constitution 
of mind—hue and complexion to thought, and 
leaves its traces in the intellectual, moral, and 
social life. What the scholar reads in schol 
and elsewhere, and how he reads, are matters 
which involve weighty consequences. 
Two serious difficulties are in the way of tha 
proper elevation of the standard of reading in 
our schools. The first is the incapacity—th. 
want of refined taste and that culture whie!: 
an extensive and thorough zeading of the be: 
authors can alone give—of the great mass of 
teachers ; the second, the imperfection of the 
Readers made use of. Like’ instructors, like 
pupils. The pedagogue whose thoughts neve c 
range. beyond the cpvers of his text-books, 
whose clamsy -hands never remove the husk 
which covers the living germ of trath, whos» 
eye cannot sce and whose mind cannot appre. 
ciate the principles which underlie all seience, 
cannot teach anything rightly, much less” can 
he form the young mird to correct habits of 
thonght, and lead it to the pleasant vales and 
mountain heights of literature. Again: « 
teacher of cultivation and taste can do com- 
paratively little, unless he can place in tha 
hands of his scholars such reading as is caleu- 
lated to elevate and refine, and, placing himself 
on a level with them; discover for them tha 
beauties of thought, and hold them up to ad- 
miration. 

Hitherto there has not been, to our know!- 
edge, @ Reading Book for advanced scholars, 
which approximated in any considerable de- 
gree to this standard. But we bring tidings of 
emancipation from the 6ld, ink-stained, thumb- 
marked, twentieth-time read-over School Readc- 


given below.* It is composed of selection 
from the more prominent English authors of 
the nineteenth century, comprising extracts 
from the political, theological, ethical, poetical, 
and literary prodactions of more than one hun - 
dred men and women of celebrity. The autho: 
prefaces each selection with a brief bic- 
graphical sketch of the writer; and, to use his 
own language, says—‘“‘I have endeavored to 
represent the views and feelings of every au- 
thor inserted, fairly and honestly ; and where 
any one has shown.that his heart was particu- 
larly and deeply interested in any one greai 
subject, I have felt it my duty, without fear or 
favor, to let his views on that subject appear.” 
By this method we are made familiar with the 
peculiar characteristics of the individuals, and 
the scope and tendency of their writings, and 
the reader will be induced by the perusal of 
these extracts to extend his researches further, 
and to make himeelf more intimately acquaint- 
ed with the authors thus properly introduced 
to his notice. 

To many of the authors quoted from in the 
volume before us, we were before a stranger ; 
but judging from the discrimination and taste 
manifested in the selections trom those whose 
entire productions we have read, we do not 
hesitate to say that the labor of editing has 
been judiciously performed; that its tendency 
will be healthful, and its inflaence in promo- 
ting sound learning, and a pure, elevated lite- 
rary taste, will be immensely great. You may 
find food for thought in the claborate essays 
of Blair, Beattie, Paley, Knox, Erskine, Mack- 
intosh, Foster, Sidney Smith, Lord Brougham, 
Francis Jeffrey, Dick, Carlyle, Macaulay, and 
a score of others, who have written for all time. 
You may spend an hour with the feeling eritic, 
William Hazlitt ; laugh at the humorous touch- 
es, or weep at the touching pathos of Macken- 
zie; charm yourself by the beautiful poetry 
and more beautiful prose’ of Walter Scott ; lin- 
ger @while to admire the profound thoughts 
and the melodious verse of Coleridge; take the 


amuse yourself with the puns and wit of Thom- 
as Hood; commune with such poets as Bloom- 
field, Byron, Pollok, Mrs. Hemans, Campbell, 
Elliott, Moir, Moore, Montgomery, Tennyson, 
Mrs. Browning, Mackay, Tupper, and Ma: 
Howitt. The effect of the perusal of suc 
authors as these would be beneficial beyond 
comparison, and elevate the standard of lite- 
rary taste more rapidly and generally than 
any other method we can conceive, of. It would 
be impossible to tarn from these authors to 
writers of the lower grade of novels. The same 
reasons which make it desirable to introduce 
reading of this paar paoed ~ seanneee my 
urged with equal propriety in favor of sub- 
nitsing it for the kind of reading most com- 
the fireside. ; 
We etna the volume of selections to the 
notice of every one who is interested in pro- 
moting intellectual and social culture, believing 
that its influence will be most happy. 





r of the Nineteenth Century ; 
anita P woody Advanced Classes in Schools, 
as well as for Private Reading. By Charles D. Cleve- 
land. B. 0, &J. Biddle, Philadelphia; ©. M 
ton, New York. 


Mock Turtue.— Calling a husband “my 


. Sax- 





dear” in public, and “you brute” in private— 


seeks to enslave the white ineaee : 


er. The title of the book to which we refer i¢® 


hand of kind, sympathetic, jocose Charles Lamb ; 
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G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND ND PROPRIETOR. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
The National Era is a weekly newspaper, 
devoted to Literature and Politics. 
In Literature, it eims to unite the Beautiful 


with the True, and to make both 
subservient to the —— 
day life. 


In Politics, it aint the Rights of Many | | and the legislation of each in relation to col- 


and the Equality of Rights, and opposes what- | 
ever violates or tends to violate them, whether 
this be Involuntary Personal Servitude, Civil , 
Despotiam, Spiritual Absolutism, Class Legis- | 
lation, the Selfishness of Capital, the Tyranny | 
of Combination, the Oppression of a Majority, 
or the Exactions of Party. 

It holds no fellowship with the Whig and 
Democratic organizatiors, believing that the 
main issues on which they have been arrayed 
against each other are obsolete or settled, and 
that they are now chiefly used by the Sectional 
Interest of Slavery, toimpair the love of Lib- 


erty natural to the American mind, and to. 


subjugate the American People to ite rule. Dis- 
claiming all connection with them, it yet sym- 


pathizes with those of their adherents who are 
honestly seeking through them to advance the _ 


substantial interests of the country, although 
it must believe that they have not chosen the 
better way. 


It is a supporter of the Independent Democ- © 


racy, which holds that the Truths of the Dec- 
laration of Independence are practical, that in 


their light the Constitution of the United | 
States is to be interpreted, that to them the | 


laws and institutions and usages of the coun- 
try should be conformed—a Party, whose 
motto is, Union, not for the sake of Union, 
but for the sake of Freedom and Progress; 
and Law, not for the sake of Law, but for the 
Protection of Human Rights and Interestse— 


the only sure foundation of order and concord. | 


In no sense is it the organ of a Party, or a 
mere Party Paper, but absolutely “free and 


independent,” claiming to speak “by author- © 


ity” for nobody except its editor, and recogni- 
sing no authority in any quarter to prescribe its 
course and policy. 

The Eighth Volume of the Era will com. 
mence on the first of January ensuing, and be 
enlarged by the addition of four columns. We | 
have neglected no means that could promise to | 
make it an agreeable companion for the House- | 
hold, and an efficient co-adjutor to the enlight. | 
ed Politician. It has secured able Correspond- 
ents at home and abroad, and no journal in 
the country can surpass the Era as it respects 
contributors to its Literary Department. 

The Era publishes condensed reports of the * 
proceedings of Congress, explains movements 
in that body, the causes of which do not always | 
lie upon the surface, and from its position is 
enabled to keep a constant watch upon the ac- 
tion of the Federal Government in relation 
to all questions at issue between Liberty and | 
Slavery. 

The only journal at the seat of the Federa; 
Government, representing the Anti-Slavery | 
Sentiment of the Republic, while the Pro-Sla- | 


very Sentiment is represented here by four | 


daily papers, nearly all of them being liberally | 
sustained by Governmental patronage, it asks | 
the support of all who believe, in sincerity, that | 
the Union was formed to secure the ‘blessings | 
of Liberty, and not to porpetuato the curse 0 
Slavery. 

ayment in advance is invariably required. 


To prevent annoyance’ and loss to ourselves | 


aod readers, to preserve their files unbroken, 

and to enable us to know how large an edi- 

tion of the paper to issue, all subscriptions 

should be renewed before they expire. We 

have no credit-subscribers on our books. 
TERMS. 


Singlecopy - - - $2 
Three copies - ‘cree 5 
Fivecopies - - - ~ 
Ten copies - el yius 15 
Single copy siz months - “1 
Tengcopies siz months - 8 


These are the terms for both old and new 


° subscribers, forwarding their own subscriptions. 


AGENTS. 

Agents are entitled to fifty cents on each new 
yearly subscriber, and twenty-five cents on 
each renewed anbscriber—except in the case of 

lubs. 

A club of three subseribers, one of whom 
may be an old one, at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era for three 
months ; a club of five, two of whom may be 
old ones, at $8, to s copy for six months; a 
club of ten, five of whom may be old ones, at 
$15, to a copy for one year. 

When a club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it, on the 
same terms. 

Money to be forwarded by mail at our risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. When money is sent, 
notes on the Banks of Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, or Baltimore, are preferred. New 
Eagiand notes are at less discount than New 

York State notes, and these less than Western 
notes. G. Bariry. 

P. S. Newspapers friendly to our enterprise 
will please notice or publish our Prospectus, as 
they may see proper. 


How Tuer Worx.—One of our voluntary 
agents encloses thirty dollars for a club of sub- 
scribers, and says: “I should have sent sooner, 
but I determined not to send until I could 


_ double the last year’s subscription, and I have 


but just accomplished it.” 

Others, for the sake of obtaining subscribers, 
throw in the commiseion to which they are en- 
titled. Others advance the money themselves, 
agreeing with the subscribers to take payment 
from them in kind, or wait until they are able. 
No paper can have more zealous and steadfast 
friends—but what they do, we know very well, 
is done for the Principles it advocates, It is 
one of their ways & Soapianc ee. 
believe important truths. = 

eae em 

Cares CusHING aN ienindesiar AGENT | 
ror THE Era.—A subscriber at Restville, Mi- 
noia, writes, Nov. 22d, “I did think of 
the Era; but as Emperor Cushing has ta 


up his pen, adie erro 
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| the Electoral College they reckon sdbedity-one 


nent for its trade and. eibcininen: each is dis- 


public mind; each has taken the lead in be- 


ediately of them more Anti-Slavery work has been 
s of every- | done, and the Anti-Slavery sentiment is more 


"PRACTICAL VIEWS. { “| 


Diviaing, nes non alaveholding States into 
fie classes, the Nor the Middle, and 


we find t States occup Pring 
‘Onan, positions in their respective di 
sions. These are Massachusetts; New York, 
and Ohio. Together, they comprise one-fourth 
of the population of the whole country ; one- 


third of the whole number of voters; and in 


| wotes-L-encugh i in almost all cases to decide the 
result of; Presidential contest. Each is the 
weal most enterprising, most progressive, 
_ most populous, of its class; each is pre-emi- | 


tinguished for mental and moral activity ; 


each possesses a great and growing metropo- 
lis, with numerous avenues of access to the 


nevolent and progressive movements. In each 


vital and practical than in any other State, 


| ored people is more conformable to Justice than 

“that of its immediate neighbors. In each the 

“old political parties have made more conces- 

sions to the spirit of liberty than in the rest 
| of its class, and the new party, the Independ- 
‘ent Democracy, has acquired greater numeri- 

cal strength, and achieved more in practical re- 
sults. At this moment, Massachusetts and Ohio 
‘have two Senators in Congress representing 
(distinctively the Anti-Slavery Principle, while 
' New York has sent a Senator there, who rep- 
reeeats the same Principle, though subordi- 
nately to other ideas. 

These circnmstances naturally point to the 
| States named, as the legitimate leaders in the 
_great controversy between Liberty and Sla- 
very. Ascendency in any one of them would 
place the Independent Democracy in a position 
of great influence. The electoral vote in New 
York in 1844, if given for Clay, would have 
‘defeated Polk; and in 1848, if given for Cass, 
would have defeated Taylor. To secure the 
control of those States, should be the constant 
‘aim of the friends of Liberty. Never were 
the indications so favorable to such a policy. 

The Hunker Democratic party boasts of its 
triumph this year in Ohio, but with little rea- 
son. Medill is Governor by a minority vote— 
having received only 147,663 votes, while the 
voting population of the State is at least 
400,000. Pierce in 1852 received twenty-two 
_thousand more votes, and Cass, even in 1848, 
five years ago, seven thousand more than 
Medill. There would have been a larger de- 
crease than this, but for the continued refusal 
of the Old Line Democracy, with all its Hun- 
, kerism, to endorse the Baltimore platform. 
| This fact, and the re-affirmation by its State 

Conventions, from year to year, of its resolves 
| against Slavery and Slavery Extension, have 
retained many in its ranks, in the hope that 
its acts would at last come up to the standard 

of its professions. But they are beginning to 
| be shaken in their confidence. The probabil- 
ity is that union may be maintained till after 
| the election of a United States Senator, but 
not much longer. The Compromise Democ- 
, racy is evidently dominant ; a fit representa- 
| tive of their views will be sent to the Senate ; 
the Liberals of the party will be outraged, and 
‘the course of the Administration, more and 
more proscriptive against all Liberalism, as it 
F _is every day growing under the dictation of the 
| Slave Interest, will alienate numbers of them, 
| if it do not indeed lead to a formal rupture of 
ithe party. This crisis will be hastened by the 
| op oppositfon which will be raised against the or- 
| ganization of Nebraska, and against the con- 

i struction of the Pacific Railroad unless its 
| route be laid through slaveholding territory. 

So much for the Demccratic party. As to 
_ the Whig organization in Ohio, it can hardly 
| eapa to make head again with any prospect 
| of success. Barrere, ita candidate for Governor 
| this year, received 85,829 votes; but it is fair 
to assume that the vote cast for the rest of the 
State ticket is a more correct test of its 
i strength. This vote averaged about ninety- 
seven thousand—not one-fourth of the voters of 
the State; less by fifty thousand than the vote 
last year for Scott, less by fifty-eight thou- 
sand than that cast fur Henry Clay, in 1844, 
nine years ago. This remarkable decrease of 
the vote shows that the Whigs who now act 
together are influenced rather by habit and 
old associations, than by principle or hope of 
success. Thousands of the liberal Whigs sepa- 
rated from their party in 1848, and have since 
acted with the Independent Democracy; thou- 
sands have this year followed their example ; 
thousands more are now ready to join the new 
party. 

To-day this Party is stronger than ever. It 
is the only one in Ohio which has polled an 
increased vote ; it gave Hale, last year, 31,782; 
it gives, this year, for its candidates for State 
offices, an average of thirty-five thousand. We 
say nothing of the fifty thousand votes for its 
gubernatorial. candidate, as several Whigs 
yoted for him because Mr. Allen, their candi- 
date for the office of Licutenant Governor, re- 
ceived the support of many Independent Dem- 
ocrats. The facts then show that the party of 
Freedom is the only growing party in the State 
of Ohio. Liberal Democrats, who are becom- 
ing more and more outraged by the proscrip- 
tive Pro-Slavery policy of their party, and Lib- 
eral Whigs, who have no longer anything to 
hope from their disabled organization, know 
this, and will probably enroll themselves un- 
der its banners. In its principles they fully 
goncur, in its aims they cordially sympathize, 
and in its numbers, activity, and intelligence, 
they see a guaranty of ultimate triumph. 
While we may expect to find the liberal and 
progressive portions of both the old parties 
affiliating with the Independent Democratic 
party, there is no reason why the Hunkers and 
Conservatives of both should not fraternize, 
In several districts of the State this very natu- 
ral union has taken place of late years, Hun- 
ker Whigs and Democrats coalescing to defeat 
the Independent Democratic candidates. 

“What a prospect opens to the friends of 
Liberty in Ohio! They have leaders of whom 
they may well be proud; they have local 
presses conducted with great vigor and vigil- 
ance; they have an organization, which by 
strenuous exertion may embrace every district. 
Past successes and present auspices alike must 
stimulate them to redouble their efforts. They 
will not intermit their labors ; the close of one 
campaign will only be*the opening of another. 
Let them sustain their local papers—let them 
use the Era as a pioneer in every locality. Let 
them circulate tracts—let them supply districts 
in which there are German naturalized voters 
with copies of the National Demokrat, the 





crats, we doubt not, honestly intended to main- 

tain this position ; but the party was betrayed 

by its principal leaders, first, into an evasion 

of their principles, then into a Conipromise, | 
finally into a shameless abandonment of them. 

We know the result. By the strength of par- 

ty machinery, open schism was prevented, but 
the masses could not be brought to sustain 

the policy of the leaders. As we showed last 
week, one hundred and fifty thousand Demo- 
eratic voters declined to vote at the recent 
election for State officers, the majority of them 
‘being probably disgusted with the abomina. 

tions of the Baltimore platform and its endor- 

beers. The party has been irretrievably disor- 

ganized, and a wide gulf, which.can never 

again be bridged over, separates the two sec- 

tions that for a time suppressed their distinct- 
ive opinions, for the sake of “the spoils.” 
The “ Hards,” whose devotion. to the Slave In- 
terest is extreme and undoubted, are in the 
majority ; the “ Softs,’ whose late professions 
of fidelity to that Interest are suspected, can 
look for support neither to the Federal Ad- 
ministration nor to the People. They must 
decrease; their antagonists must increase, until 
they have absorbed the active Pro-Slavery or 
Servile sentiment of the State. 

Meantime,the Independent Democracy there, 
as in Ohio, is the live Party. Under the 
embarrassments of withdrawing its supporters 
from the entanglements of 1848, and commen- 
cing an organization de novo, it cast over twenty- 
six thousand votes in 1852. This year, its or- 
ganization was still incomplete. No central 
influence existed to give it unity and concert of 
action. The Temperance Question was per- 
mitted to disturb its arrangements, drawing off 
many of its adherents to vote for candidates on 

the old party tickets, pledged to the Maine 
Liquor Law. Nevertheless, it has done more 
than it ever did before, having elected several 
members to the Assembly. Had a regular or- 
ganization of its forces been effected through- 
out the State, there can be no doubt that many 
of the radical Democrats would have voted the 
ticket. 

Let them look now to their responsibilities 
and the motives to effort. The Whigs car- 
ried the State, though giving but a fourth of 
the whole vote. They carried it, not by their 
strength, but because their opponents were ut- 
terly disorganized. As the election was mere: 
ly local, the mdoerate Silver Grays acquiesced 
in the non-committalism of the State Conven- 
tion in relation to national affairs, although 
their more ardent associates went over openly 
to the “ Hards.” An election involving nation- 
al affairs would inevitably split them. “ Silver 
Grays” or Hunker Whigs are as unrelenting 
as Hunker Democrats. There can be no real 
union between them and Seward Whigs. As 
it was, at least one hundred thousand Whig 
voters staid at home at the late election, some 
of them from disgust at Sewardism, the ma- 
jority from lukewarmness in respect to an or- 
ganization which from motives of policy de- 
clined to take any position in favor of Human 
Rights, and manifested a disposition to concili- 
ate pro-slavery Whigism. 

This, then, is the state of things. The “Softs” 
cannot keep up their organization. The 
“Hards” will maintain theirs, receive counte- 
nance from the South, and be finally sustained 
by the Administration. The Whigs are not 
united—the “Silver Grays” have more sympa- 
thy with Dickinson than Seward—they will 
not support the latter; they will sustain the 
former. Meantime, the efforts of the Seward 
Whigs to propitiate them, will alienate num- 
bers of liberal Whig voters; and the fadical 
Democrats cannot enrol themselves as privates, 
according to the advice of the Southern Demo- 
cratic papers, in the ranks of the “Hards.” 
The work, then, of the Free or Independent 
Democracy is plain. The great Truths it pro- 
claims in relation to Slavery, Intorvention, Ter- 
ritorial Extension, Monopoly, Land Reform, 
River and Harbor Improvements, are held alike 
by Liberal Whigs and Democrats ; and to these, 
the latter, left without connection with any 
National Party, the former, disaffected by the 
policy of non-committalism adopted to please 
the Silver Grays, they will submit their claims 
for support. Let them not divide among them- 
selves on abstractions. Let Mr. Goodell hold 
his opinions of the illegality of Slavery in the 
States, and be as zealous as he pleases to prop- 
agate them—that is no reason why he should 
not act with the great majority of Anti-Slavery 
voters, who confine their political efforts against 
Slavery to the limits prescribed by the Federal 
Constitution. Let a central committee of or- 
ganization be constituted at New York or Al- 
bany, whose business it shall be to rally the 
friends of Liberty in every district of the State, 
and organize them for efficient action at the 
ballot box. Secure the co-operation of liberal 
Democratic and Whig presses—form a League 
in every county, as has been done in Niagara, 
with a view to the enrolment of every voter for 
freedom, and furnishing the people with Inde- 
pendent Democratic papers. 

Let the opponents of Slavery forget that they 
were once Whigs or Democrats; let them drop 
the name of Radicals, Barnburners, Seward 
men, and unite as the Independent Democracy. 
We shall then see how successful the Adminis- 
tration will be in its attempt to crush out the 
sentiment of Liberty in the Free States. By 
efforts wisely directed, and proportioned to the 
magnitude of the work, the electoral vote of 
New York might be sccured in 1856 for Free- 
dom. 

As to Massachusetts, it is sufficient to know 
that the opponente of Slavery there have lost 
nothing in zeal or numerical strength. Their 
vote for Governor this year, in the face of un- 
expected discouragements, exceeds their vote 
for President last year. The same proscriptive 
policy of the Federal Administration, which is 
alienating Democrats in other States, is pro- 
ducing the same results in this, and all that is 
necessary is for our friends to be on the alert, 
to secure the adhesion of honest voters who 
cannot consent to part with their manhood at 
the dictation of the Slave Power. 

It will not do for such a Party to stand still. 
Not to increase, is to decrease. To goon from 
year to year, without making converts, or ob- 
taining some practical result, does not suit our 
countrymen. The ninety thousand votes for 
Freedom this year, in Ohio, New York, and 
Massachusetts, should be doubled at the next 
trial, and might be, with suitable exertions on 
the part of our friends. With these three great 
States under the domination of Freedom, we 
could baffle the schemes of the Slavery Propa- 
gandists, and prostrate any Administration 
that should dare to defy and denounce’ the 
Anti-Slavery Sentiment. 





THE NA NAVY. 


From present. indications, it is not probable 
that the Treasury will long be permitted to 
under a surplus. Mr. a Wwe n0- 








who favored it could aly a = Dem- 
oorat, 

In the next Congress, we presume, the man 
rho shall oppose.an increase of the navy, will 
be denounced as anything but a Republican. 
Great Britain, | One Slavery in the 
West Indies, has left herself at liberty, in the 
event of another war with the United States, 
to deal with this combustible and dangerous 
element among us, as che-pleases, It is no 
wonder that a powerful navy should now be 
insisted upon by our Southern friends, especial- 
ly thé Home oe i sagt portion of it. 


STATISTION oF EDUCATION. 


© We find in some.of our exchanges, copied 
from the Census Returns, which are just com- 
pleted, the following interesting statistics in 
“relation to Education® 

-~Persons in the United States, over meiniys years 
of age, who cannot read or write. 











WHITES. 

States, he. \( Males. Females. Total. 
Maine - . ~ 3259 2888 6.147 
New Hampshire - 1.662 1,295 2,957 
Vermont - - 3601 2588 6,189 
Massachusetts - 11,578. 15961 27,539 
Rhode Island - - 1,333 2,010 3,340 
Connecticut - - 2037 42,702 4,739 
New York - - 39,178 52,115 91,293 
New Jersey - - 6,007 8,241 14,248 
Pennsylvania - 24,380 42548 66,928 
Delaware 3 - 2012 2524 4,536 
Maryland - - 8557 12258 20812 
Dist. of Columbia 601 856 1,457 
Virginia - - - 30,244 46.761 77005 
North Carolina - 26,239 47,327 73.566 
South Carolina - (5897 9787 15684 
Georgia - - - 16,552 24648 41.200 
Florida - -» 1,786 2123 3.859 
Alabama - - 13,163 20594 33,757 
Mississippi - - 6.522 7,883 13,405 
Louisiana : - 9842 11,379 21.221 
Texas’ - - - 4988 5537 10525 
Arkansas - - 6810 10009 16819 
Tennessee - - 28469 49,053 77.522 
Kentucky - - 27,754 38,936 66 687 
Missouri - - - 14458 21823 36281 
Illinois - - 16633 23421 41,054 
Indiana - . 26132 44408 70,540 
Ohio - - 22994 38,035 61,030 
Michigan - 4037 3875 7912 
Wisconsin 2930 3.431 6,361 
lowa’ - - - 2928 5192 8120 
California - - 4237 881 5,118 
Minnesota - 389 260 649 
New Mexico - 13,334 11751 25,085 
Oregon - - - 86 71 157 
Utah - . - 88 65 153 

Totals - - - 389,664 573,234 962,898 
FREE COLORED. 

States, &e. Males. Females. Total. 
Maine - : - . 77 58 135 
New Hampshire - . 26 26 52 
Vermont - . . 32 19 51 
Massachusetts 375 431 806 
Rhode Island 130. 137 267 
Connecticut - 292 275 567 
New York 3387 4042 7,429 
New Jersey - 2,167 2,250 4,417 
Pennsylvania 4,115 5.229 9,344 
Delaware 2,724 2921 5645 
Maryland 9,421 11,640 21.062 
Dist. of Columbia - 1,106 2108 3214 
Virginia - 5,141 6,394 11,515 
North Carolina 3,099 3,758 6,857 
South Carolina 421 459 880 
Georgia 208 259 467 
Florida 116 154 | 270 
Alabama 108 127% 235 
Mississippi - . - 75 48 123 
Louisiana - 1,038 2,351 3,389 
Texas - - - - 34 24 58 
Arkansas - - -¢ 6 55 116 
Tennessee - 506 591 1,097 
Kentucky 1,431 1,588 3.019 
Missouri - - - 271 226 497 
Illinois - 605 624 1.229 
Indiana 1,024 1,146 2170 
Ohio - 2366 2624 4990 
Michigan - 201 168 369 
Wisconsin - - . 55 37 92 
Iowa - : : - 15 18 33 
California : - 88 29 117 
Minnesota - . - a — _— 
New Mexico ee 2 2 4 
Oregon - . - 3 2 5 
Utah - - -  's 1 —_ 1 

Totals . + 40,799 44,200 00,522 

States, &e. Native. Foreign. Aggregate. 
Maine- - - 2134 4,148 6,282 
New Hampshire- 945 2064 3,009 
Vermont - - 646 5624 6,240 
Massachusetts - 1,861 26,484 28 346 
Rhode Island» - 1,248 2359 3,607 
Connecticut - 1,293 4,013 5 306 
New York - 39,670 68,052 98.722 
New Jersey - - 13,787 5,878 18.665 
Pennsylvania - 51,283 24989 76,272 
Delaware - - “S991 404 10,181 
Maryland - - 38426 3451 41,877 
Dist.of Columbia- 4349 322 4671 
Virginia - - 87383 1,137 88,520 
North Carolina - 8(083 340 80,423 
South Carolina - 16460 104 16,564 
Georgia - - 41261 406 41,667 
Florida - - 3834 295 4,129 
Alabama - 33853 139 33 992 
Mississippi - - 13,147 81 13,528 
Louisiana - - 18339 6271 24610 
Texas - 8,95 2,488 10,583 
Arkansas - - 16,98 27 16 935 
Tennessee - - 78,114 505 78,619 
Kentucky - - 67,3}9 2,347 69,706 
Missouri - - 34,9\7 1,861 36,778 
Illinois - 35336 5947 41.283 
Indiana : - 69.445 3,265 72,710 
Ohio - - - 56,918 9062 66,020 
Michigan - - 5272 3009 8 281 
Wisconsin - - 1551 4,902 6,453 
Iowa - - - %,07@ 1,077 8,153 
California - 2,318 5,917 5,235 
Minnesota - - 259 390 649 
New Mexico - 24,429, 660 25,084 
Oregon - - 99 63 162 
Utah - : - 121 | 33 154 

Totals - - 858,306 195,114 1,053,420 


We have analyzed this $ble, by States, so 
as to show the proportion of persons over twen- 
ty who can neither read nor Wwrite—1st, to the 
whole white population of a Sete; 2dly, tonative 
population ; 3dly, to the foreigt population—and 
present the following tables:) 


FREE STATE. 
Whites. Mtive. Foreign. 
Maine - 1 in 946 1 in 263.0 1 in 7.5 
N.Hamp.- 1 1072 1°\417.1 1 6.5 
Vermont - 1 50.6 1 (4387 1 58 
Mass.- - 1 35.7 1 (419.1 1 63 
R. [sland- 1 437° 1 (1000 1 100 
Conn.- - 1 766 1 (2571 1 8.3 
N. York - 1 334 1 795 -.1 96 
N. Jersey - 1 32.3 1 336 1 100 
Penn.- - “1 32:7" . \4R0>-4-. 247 
Ohio - - 1 320 1 30.8 1 23.0 
Mich.- - 1 499 1 649 1 182 
Indiana - 1 138 1 134 1 16.7 
Illinois - 1 206 1 221 1 186 
Wis. - - 1 480 1 1276 1 21.7 
Iowa - - 1 236 1 241 1 20.0 
SRP 179 1 300 1 76 

SLAVE STATES. 
Delaware- 1} 157 1 86 1 130 
Md. - - 1 20.0 1 114 1 154 
Virginia - 1 11.6 1 106 1 20.0 
N.Car. - 1 7.5 1 721 74 
Stee. 1° 196-1 | Mhz 2. 680 
Georgia - 1 126 ? 12.5 1 14.5 
Bi a SA 123 1 126 1 ° 550 
Florida - 1 122 17 118 1 93 
Mis. - - 1° 220 1 21.7 t. ¥612 
Ra se Soy 120 a 12 T 106 
Texas- - 1 146 1 169 1 65 
eee | 96 1 95 1 305 
Tenn.- - 1 9.7 1 97. 2 30 
) ec | 114 1- 110 1 124 
Mo. - - 1 16.3 1 150 1 389 
Education, it will be observed, is very limit- 
ed among the foreign population—the propor- 


tion of those who can neither read nor write, 
over twenty, being as 1 to 10 of the whole 
number; while that of the native popu- 
lation, even including 400,000 free colored 
Rca coke tee ina one 
eg 


‘24 of the whole number. These 








|gons over twenty who can neither read nor. 
write is as 1 to 30 of the entire white popula- 
tion in the former, it is as 1 to 13 in the latter. | 
But this.does not tell the truth fairly, or indeed | 
half the story against Slavery; for the propor- | 
tion of four-fifths of the foreign population, 
with its great mass of i ignorance, lies in the free 
States, and is included in the comparison just | 
made. To obtain a clear view of the ruinous in- 
fluences of the Slave System on the cause of 
Education, we must compare the native popu- | 
latione of the free and slave States, over twenty, 
that can neither read nor write, and then we 
find the proportion in the free States as 1 to 
60 of the entire native free population, and in 
the slave States as 1 to 12! 

The most extensively educated population in 
New England is that of Vermont; in the Mid- 
dle free States, that of New York; in the West- 
ern free States, that of @Visconsin ; in the slave 
States, that of Mississippi. The least exten- 
sively educated in New England is that of 
Rhode Island; in the Middle froe States, that 
of New Jersey ; in the Western free States, that 
of Indiana; in the slave States, that of North 
Carolina. And in this connection we may re- 
mark, that the Independent Democratic Party 
has cast a smaller proportionate vote in Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, and Indiana, than in any 
other free State. It will be found, too, that 
Towa, Illinois, and Indiana, have had a larger 
proportionate amount of immigrants from the 
slave States, than has been the case with the 
other Western free States. Thus, in every way 
we trace the mischievous influences of Slavery 
on Education, and the tendency of Ignorance 
to check the growth of Anti-Slavery Sentiment. 


These tables should be held up constantly in 
the face of the South, not with a view to its 
humiliation, but to demonstrate the abomina- 
ble workings of a system which has covered it 
with Egyptian darkness. It is not too much 
to assume, that one in every six of the white 
adult population of the South can neither read 
nor write. Are they deficient in natural ca- 
pacity? Do they love Ignorance? Nothing of 
the sort; but Slavery denies them the blessings 
of a common school system—it makes such a 
system an impossibility. The children of the 
wealthy planter may be educated at the well- 
endowed academy, at college, or by the private 
tutor; but the non-slavehoiding masses in the 
slave States cannot afford, generally, the neces 
sary expenditure. They need the common 
school, but Slavery requires large plantations, 
scatters the population, plants slaves where the 
free laborer ought to be, and renders impossi- 
ble that concentration of the masses necessary 
to sustain such a school. 

We have no disposition to glorify the free 
States, but we are devoted to Freedom, and 
Free Labor Institutions, and can negiect no 
opportunity of “magnifying them and making 
them honorable.” 


——— 


NATURALIZED CITIZENS AND LIBERALISM. 


Some of the Democratic prints in New York 
complain that many naturalized citizens voted 
with the Whigs in the recent election in that 
State. They think such conduct unnatural, 
especially when it is recollected that the Dem- 
ocratic Party is specially friendly to foreigners, 
and that the Administration of General Pierce 
has distinguished itself by its sympathy with 
the cause of Liberty abroad, 

The truth is, naturalized citizens are under 
no peculiar obligation to any Party. The 
settled policy of the country—a policy heartily 
sustained by public sentiment—is, to keep 
wide open the door to immigration, to fa- 
cilitate the process of naturalization, and to 
make the stranger at home among us. For 
this policy the alien is not indebted to any 
Party, but to the American People. 

As to sympathy with the masses of Europe, 
trodden down under the heel of Despotism, that 
belongs to no Party in particular. It is felt by 
nine-tenths of the People of the free States, and 
by a majority of the citizens of the South, if we 
except the slaveholders as a class. But, the 
Scandinavian and German people domicilia- 
ted among us ask something more than sym- 
pathy. They say that this Government, stand- 
ing at the head of free Governments, ought 
to intervene so far in the affairs of Europe, 
as to protest against flagrant acts of oppres- 
sion, as to assert on all proper occasions the 
doctrines of Human Liberty, on which itself is 
founded, as to make its diplomacy bear against 
Despotism and in favor of Popular Rights, and 
that it should hold itself perfectly free to inter- 
fere for the support of revolutionary move- 
ments, leaving the practical question, whether 
such interference would be expedient, to be de- 
termined bycircumstances. The mistake they 
make is, in supposing that the Democratic 
Party is favorable to this policy of Interven- 
tion; and they are led into it by overlooking 
the fact that that Party, like the Whig Party, 
is itself governed by a Despotic Interést, 
which is as intolerant of Intervention as Aus- 
trian Despotism itself. Who arrayed them- 
selves, in the House of Representatives, against 
resolutions welcoming Kossuth to our shores ? 
The supporters of the Slave Interest. Who, in 
the Senate? The members from the Slave 
States. What journals sneered at the popular 
sympathy manifested with the Hungarian ex- 
iles? Those pledged to Slavery and Compro- 
mise. Slaveholders, as a class, look with no 
favor on revolutionary movements abroad. 
They and their special allies are the apologists 
of Louis Napoleon and Nicholas, and openly 
deride the idea that the People of Europe have 
the capacity for self-government. As to the 
doctrine of Intervention, explained above, they 
regard it as inimical to the “safety of the 
South.” They cherish a system which divests 
three millions of people of every right but the 


right to life; and that depends fur protection 
more upon thé interest ur nuursuity uf the 


master than the safeguards of Law. How can 
they commiserate the condition of people in 
Europe, who suffer mainly from the privation 
of political rights? Men who inflict personal 
slavery on others may repel the attempt to 
subject themselves to political bondage; but 
their natural language, when their neighbors 
are oppressed, is, “Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
Besides, the assumption of the right of inter- 
vention abroad, guarded as it may be, involves 
the rightfulness of intervention at home. If it 
be right to place our os eccae the side 
of Freedom, in the affairs of E , it is in- 
consistent and shamefal to refuse to place it on 
the side of Freedom in the United States. 
“ How long,” asks a slave State paper, “does 
any one suppose intervention among the several 
States of the Union would take to follow hard 

on the heels of intervention in the affairs of 
susline States?” Opposition to Intervention is 
confined to no Party in the South—it is the 
fixed principle of the Slaveholding Class; and 
this Class, be it remembered by our nataralized 
citizens, coutrols*both the Whig and Demo- 
cratic Parties. We care not what may be the 
feelings of Mr. Cass or Mr. Seward, they must 
content themselves with— noble sentiments.” 
Their respective parties will sustain no policy 
which implies actual. in for Liberty 








It is unwise for our natufalized citizens to 
be imposed upon by words. Neither this | 
Administration, nor any other controlled by 
‘e Slave Interest, will meet their expecta- 

8 on & dingle point. It is hardly saying 

Tos to affirm that this country, by the 

existence in one half of it of a vast system of 

' degrading, oppressive slavery, and by the sub- 

| jection of the whole to the power of the Class 

| identified in its support, is morally and physi- 

| cally almost disqualified for Intervention in be- 

half of the Liberty of the world. Let us put 

away our own Slavery, or at least redeem the 

Federal Government and Parties from igno- 

minious subjection to it; and then may we as- 

sume our proper place as leader in the great 
struggle for the World’s Liberties. 





TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


Duties so high, as to be almost probibitory, are 
imposed by our Government on books imported 
from abroad. A correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun says that the entire proceeds annually from 
this tax amount to but $30,000. It cannot, then, 
be said to be imposed for revenue purposes, for 
a reduction of it would increase the proceeds. It 
is chiefly laid with a view to the protection of 
our book-makers. The millions of readers in 
the United States are taxed for the supposed 
benefit of a very limited class; supposed, we 
say, for no essential damage would be sustain- 
ed by this class, were books admitted on pay- 
ment of a moderate duty. ; 


more in accordance with the spirit of Protec- 
tionism than we should expect under a so-call- 
ed Democratic Administration. It is “to the ef- 
fect that the importcr who brings in a thousand 
volumes of a periodical, purchased at wholesale 
price, in England, and at half the ordinary sale 
price there, shall pay the duty at the same rate 
here as is charged upon a single volume or 
number of the same book or periodical which 
may be purchased at the retazl price in London. 
Of course, this decision prohibits the importa- 
tion of periodicals; and, as to books, though of 
a class never reprinted here, their introduction 
is already prohibited by our tariff, except for 
public institutions.” 

These taxes upon knowledge are kindred to 
the postage charged on newspapers going 
abroad. On every copy of the Era or Tribune, 
for example, sent to a subscriber in England, 
must be prepaid here 2 cents—and in England 
it is again charged a ponny, or 2 cents. In 
other words, he must pay as much for the car- 


self—so that it costs him for the Era $4 a year- 
Under such rates it is impossible to establish 
agencies for the circulation of American pa- 
pers abroad, or English papers here, for the 
cost, with charges of agency, &c., added, is so 
great as to prevent their circulation. Who is 
the gainer by so narrow a policy? Not the 
Government of either country, for the rates are 
80 high as to prevent any revenue; and cer- 
tainly not the People. Nobody gains anything; 
but all in England who would become better 
acquainted with our institutions and People, 
and all in America who would understand bet- 
ter what is going on in England, are the losers. 
The tax may be called, a Tax for the Preven- 
tion of Knowledge. 


ares 


“SOUND VIEWS ON THE RIGHT QUESTION.” 


Thus the National Intelligencer entitles some | 
quotations from the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, 
and the Charleston (S. C.) Mercury, disapproy- 
ing of the scheme of annexing the Sandwich 
Islands. It will be found that there is almost 
always a wonderful coincidence of opinion be- 
tween Conservative Whig journals and South- 
ern Democratic papers, in relation to Progress. 
They fear the expansion of our territory in 
any other quarter than the South. They dep- 
recate all Intervention, unless a certain pecu- 
liar interest is to gain something by it. They 
look with distrust upon any movement that 
may and to the power of the non-slaveholding 
element. The Intelligencer styles theee views 
of Southern Democratic papers in opposition 
to annexation, “Sound Views on the Right 
Question,” because it is under the impression 
that they will control the policy of the Ad- 
ministration. It cannot imagine that General 
Pierce will venture to take any step in con- 
flict with the known will of Southern politi- 
cians. 

The following is a portion of the editorial 
quoted from the Charleston Mercury : 

“We have more than once expressed our 
opinion about this project, when it only glim- 
mered in the distant horizon. We are sorry 
to have to notice it as a thing near at hand. 
It certainly gains no attraction by prapinguity. 
It is an ugly and a dirty affair. What poss 
ble motive have the United States to meddle 
with it? A nest of ragged little islands, three 
thousand miles from our coast, frequented only 
by the whaling crews and ragamuffins of all 
nations, inhabited by s sickly and withered 
tribe of Polynesians, and so cut up by sharp 
ridges and gullies, that all the science of Chris- 
tondom could make nothing bigger than kitch- 
en gardens on its soil! What can be made of 
the Sandwich Islands? They serve now as 
the tavern of the Pacific ocean. Can they ever 
become anything better than that? We see 
no possibility of it. What sort of, material, 
then, do they afford for a State? The very 
idea is half disgusting, half absurd. But the 
United States cannot acquire them as a per- 
manent colouy without departing from the very 
spirit of our Confederacy, and from all the po- 
litical maxims of our sages. And as a colony, 
these islands could be of-no possible use, but as 
@ military poet-—an.advanced post—three thou- 
sand miles from anything worth defending! 
Is not that a military idea? in reality, there 
is but one argument in favor of the acquisition, 
viz: that itis necessary for every Administra- 
tion to annex something, and that the Sandwich 
Islands, in the order of Providence, have fallen 
to the lot of President Pierce! We heartily 
wish him a more profitable adventure.” 


These islands, as we showed last week, have 
@rgor eceathen Dolewans, Rind Toland, oa 


Connecticut, and nearly as large a one as that 
of Massachusetts, which contains @ million of 
people. They, too, are capable of sustaining a 
dense population; and there can be no doubt 
that, under the fostering care of this Union, they 
would in time form a powerful State. They lic 
right on the track of the vast commerce which 
will spring up between our Pacific coast and 
Asia, at a distance of little more than two 
thousand miles from San Fransisco. Is it not 


We learn from the same correspondent that | 
Secretary Guthrie has just made a decision | 


riage of his paper as he pays for the paper it- | 


bles, for the State is as responsible for their odie of popular Liberty i in Europe ? What and what the President has done for thosg 
ignorance as for the i ignorance of the whites. \ kind o* * representatives will the policy of Inter. Territories, he can do for the Islands. They 

A comparison between the free and slave vention find in such men as Mr. Mason and can have a Territorial Legislature, and the 
States shows, that while the proportion of per- | Mr. Buchanan ? 


| Federal Government may appoint their Ry. 
ecutive and Judiciary. 

We can see no difficulty in tho way of ap 
nexation but one; and that is, the Interest 
represented by the Richmond Enquirer ang 
the Charleston Mercury is hopeless of reaping 
any particular advantage from the measure 


-—_———»— 


PETITIONS. 


The sessions of Co:ress and of the Stat, 
Legislatures will soon commence. Mem) er, 
are apt to forget that they have constitucyis 
and need to be reminded of their existensg 
and interest in public affairs. 

We hope that no friend of Freedom, what 
ever may be his party or no party connection 
will be indifferent to the duty of calling the 
attention of both Houses of Congress and the 
State Legislatures to the great question of Sja. 
very. It is boasted that the agitation for Freo. 
dom has been suppressed. Let it be seen that 
the People are more than ever engaged in the 
work of ridding the country of Siavery 

It will be wise to confine the prayer of peti. 
tions to objects which all agree can be effected 
by the body to which they may be addressed, 
and thus to concentrate upon these objects 
the largest possible force of public sentiment 

For instance: No one can rationally deny 
the power of Congress to prohibit slaveholding 
in the District and in the Territories: to pro 
| hibit the slave trade in the licensed and regis- 
tered vessels of the United States; to prohibit 
the sale of persons under Federal “process - to 
repeal the Fugitive Slave Act. No earnest 
Anti-Slavery man can fail to wish for the ac- 
complishment of these great objects. 

We think, then, it would be wel! to confine 
the petitions to Congress to these five objects 
and we would suggest a form something like 
the following : 

To the Senate and House of Representaiive 

The undersigned, citizens of county, 
in the State of , respectfully pray that 
Congress will provide, by proper legislation, 
for the complete divorce and separation of the 
National Government from Slavery ; 
cially, 

1. For the prohibition of Slavery in ¢ 
trict of Columbia. 

2. For the prohibition of Siavery in the Ter- 
ritories. 

3. For the prohibition of the slave trade in 
the licensed and registered vessels of the Ug 
ted States. 

4. For tie prohibition of the saie of porsons 
under the Federal process. 

5. For the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act. 

Petitions to the State Legislateres should 
ask that these Assemblies will pass resolutions 
instructing their Senators and requesting their 
Representatives in Congress to pass laws to 
effect the same object by the same means, and 
also enacting a law securing tho personal lib- 
erty of all inhabitants of the State. 

The. petitions should be drawn up cleariy 
and distinctly, in a legible hand, and each per- 
son asked to subscribe should be made fully 
aware of the purposes in view. 

Who will devote himself to this work? The 
time presses, and the need of action is urgent. 
Anti-Slavery men have been distinguished for 
their intelligence, devotion, and energy. * 

THE NEW CAMPAIGN. 

The “ Hard Shella,” or National Democracy 
of New’York, held a congratulatory meeting 
over their défeat, at Metropolitan Hall, on 
Wednesday night, the 23d inst. Mayor West- 
ervelt presided, assisted by eighty-eight Vice 
Presidents and forty-four Secretaries. An ad- 
dress to the Democracy of New York was 
adopted, in which such conciliatory language 
towards the Administration as the following is 
found : 

“All the engines of power in the National and 
State Governments were brought to bear against 
us. The Federal Administration, forgetting 
its antecedents, forfeiting its claim to nation 

alism, discarding.the true friends and uniform 
supporters of the principles under a pretended 
adherence to which it had obtained power, aud 
taking to its confidence and association the 
most malignant and unscrupulous of the Free 
Soil leaders, denounced the honest movement 
of the Democracy of the State, and ejected 
from. official stations well-known Democratic 
incumbents, who, in the exercise of the inalien- 
able rights of opinion and action, dared to 
stand with their friends upon the old ground of 
nationalism. An eminent and capable Demo 

crat, whose purity of life and consistency of 
public course stood proudly in contrast with 
the Free Soil factionista, was proscribed, hunt- 











and espe 


he Dis. 


ed down, and removed, with a summary inso- 
lence whic h has no parallel in our political hie7 
tory,” &c. 


The resolutions congratulate the Democracy 
on having beaten the Whigs in the city by 
upwards of 2,000, and the Free-Soilers by near- 
ly 7,000—call upon the Senate to reject the 
appointment of Heman J. Redfield as Collector 
of that port, and hail with pleasure the project 
to build a new hall, Old Tammany being in 
possession of the “ Softs.” 

Letters were received from Daniel S. Dick- 
inson, Edwin Croswell, Beverly Tucker, John 
D. Fay, Col. Hunt, Samuel Beardsley, Judge 
Taylor, James R. Whiting, John B. Weller of 
California, Alex. C. Morton, and Jas, Maurice. 
The letter of Mr. Dickinson congratulates the 
Democracy on the fact of the Hards having 
received more votes in the State than the Softe. 
“It has proved that although, according to the 
proverb, ‘An ass laden with gold may pene- 
trate to the heart of the strongest city,’ yet 


that in a free Government he may not he able, 


when there, to control the suffrages of a free 
people; ” and the tone of the letter exhibits the 
kind of support the Administration may expect 
from that wing of the party. 

Commodore Stockton, of New Jersey, made 
& congratulatory speech, approbatory of the 
secession of the Hards from the Syracuse Cor- 
vention. He thonght that Gen. Pierce should 
haa proforeed Unies mon in the selection of 
his Cabinet. [Mem.—Rumor at one time class- 

ed the Commodore as an expectant of the Navy 
Department.} He thought the Free-Scilers 


who had been appointed to office by the Ad- 
ministration should have added to the presené 
oath of office, fidelity to the “promises and com- 
pacts of the Constitution, including the F ugi- 


tive Slave Law!” He labored hard to prove 
that the Union is in great danger ; but that if 
Praident Pierce “could get rid of those mon 





better that they should become a part of our 
political system, than that they shonld fall un- 
der the domination of « foreign Naval Power, 
which could use them as a naval depot, and a 
point of attack, in case of war? 

They have been Christianized by American 
missionaries. The civilization of our country 
is their civilization. American residents al- 
ready govern them, in point of fact. The 
islands, it is understood, desire annexation. 
What should hinder? The supposition that 
they must be held as @ colony, placed under 9 
Colonial Governmenta new thing in our his- 
tory, and for which there is no authority in 
the Constitution—is merely fanciful. How ie 
‘Oregon, how. is Utah, governed? Under a 
“Territorial Constitution, by a Territorial Le- 
gislature elected by the People, and by a 


| Governor, with Ju appointed by the Pres. 
ident. What the P do in these Territo- 
Ties, the People of the Islands can do, for the 


who\had been his advisors, [his Cabinet,] he 

Would be restored to the confidence of the Na- 

onal Yemocracy.” 

Gen. Walbridge, M. C., also made a speech, 

andat its ose introduced eins Henry A. Foster, 
NS. Serator, who declared that the “pres- 
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Nationality, or will it require conformity tothe CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. — 


Nationality of the “Hards?” We shall watch 
this battle with some interest, and keep our 
readers advised of its progress and ew. | 


\ 





Frups1n THE Prerce Democracy, are break. | 
ing ou. everywhere. Howell Cobb has not suc- 
ceeded in resuming his old position among his 
brethren of Georgia. The caucus of Democrat- 
ic members of the Legislature refused to nomi- 
nate him, preferring McDonald, who had been 


President of the famous Nashville Convention. | was difficult for 


Mr. Cobb left in great wrath. Soon afterwards 
in the Legislature, on motion of a friend of the 
ex-Governor, and sustained by the Whigs, a 
resolution was adopted to postpone the election 
of Senator for the remainder of the session. It 
was McDonald’s turn this time to feel wrath- 
ful. A series of resolves was also brought for- 
ward, censuring the Administration for its pol- 
icy in relation to New York polities. In the 
Senate they have been ordered to be printed, 
but the House refused the order. 


—_ 


Ex-Governor Vroom, American Minister 


at Berlin, was required to dress himself in uni- 


form for reception at Court. So says the Phil- 
adelphia News, which adds that the King will 
not tolerate a plain dress in his presence. 
What is the use of having a minister, in dress 
or undress, at that Court? 


Ruope Istanp.—The proposition submitted 
by the Legislatura of Rhode Island to the 


People, whether the delegates elected last June 


to a State Convention for the revision of the 
Constitution, should meet or not, has been de- 
termined in the negative by the popular vote— 
a majority of 6,000 being against it. 

ConGRESSMEN-E.ect tn Lovistana.—First 
district—Wm. Dunbar, Dem.; second—T. G. 
Hunt, Whig; third—J. E. Perkins, Dem.; 
fourth—Roland Jones, Dem. 





New Jersey.—The results in New Jersey, of 
the late electicn, are as follows: Price, Dem., 
38,342: Hayward, Whig, 34,530. Svott received 
last year, 38,447 ; Pierce, 44,301. 

WASHINGTON AND Battrmore Rattroap.— 
The following extract from the annual report 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, show well 
for the redaction of fare on, the Washington 
branch from $1.80 to $1.25 between this and 
Baltimore: 

“The Washington Branch.—Statements ‘D,’ 
‘EB? and ‘FY exhibiting the business of this 
roed, establish an increased receipt of $36,408, 
as compared with the previous year, and that 
notwithstanding the reduction of the fare from 
$1.80 to $1.25; and itis gratifying to report 
that the months of July, August, and Septem- 
ber, the period in which that reduction has 
been in action, show a very small comparative 
loss in the aggregate amount received ; while 
the gradual increase of passengers show that 
ere long, there ia good reason to believe, the 
former receipts will be exceeded. Additional 
facility, too, has been afforded to the people, 
and measures are in progress yet further to 
provide accommodation along the road, as well 
to encourage tonnage as passengers. The 


onerous tax imposed by the State, of one-fifth | 


the gross revenue received from passengers up- 
on that and the portion of the main stem of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad over which the 
Washington branch cars travel,. has retarded 
improvements on the line; and it is hoped that 
some modification, at least, may be granted, 
and the means of the company thereby in- 
creased to make it in every respect a model 
road.” 


-_— 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Albany, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1853.—Things look 
favorable for human liberty in this State, be- 
cause one Baltimore platform has been split 
in two, and the other will be. Weed & Co. are 
no more honest than John Van Buren & Co. 
The only difference is, one was in the minority ; 
but the tables are now turned. I think Weed 
hasdone more to demoralize this State than 
Van Buren, for he pretends to virtue that Van 
Buren never did. 

By the by, permit me to pay a deserved trib- 
ate of praise to Martha Russell. I think her 
little story of Elizabeth Lytton admirably writ- 
ten. In its correct delineation of character, its 
advocacy of high principles, descriptions of 
country life, (for | am Connecticut born,) and 
heartfeli naturalness, it is unrivalled. Such a 
Writer lias a mission, and a work to do. 


Phelps, Ontarioco., N. Y., Nov. 18, 1853.—The 
parties in this State are gloriously znharmoni- 
ous; and now is the time for Independent Dem- 
Ocrats to put their principles before the honest 
electors, heretofore misled by corrupt and de- 
signing demagogues. The town in which [ 
reside never gave so large a vote for Freedom 
and Temperance as this fall—owing, no doubt, 
in part, to the circulation of the Era and kin- 
dred papers, and the tireless efforts of a few 
Pioneers of the cause of the down-trodden, both 
North and South. 

Trask, Grant co. Ind., Nov. 13, 1853.—The 
Era is doing iis duty in this part of the State. 
At the last Presidential election, Hale received 
only one vote in this township; but at the next 
election we will scare the Whigs and Demo- 
crats so badiy, they will hardiy recover any 
more. A county meeting is to be held in Ma- 
rion on the 26th instant, at which the friends 
of Freedom will make a grand rally. 





CHEAP POSTAGE. 

The papers are beginning to express their 
opinions upon the rumored change in the post- 
age system, which is intended to throw us back 
to the days of high postage. ~The Baltimore 
American says : 

“We can think of nothing more unlikely, or 
which would meet a more general and just 
condemnation at the hands of the people, than 
® proposition to return to the high postage sys- 
tem. With our national treasury overburden- 
ed with money, we can surely spare a few mil- 
lions, if it be neceseary, for the establishment 
of so necessary and judicious a reform.” 

We think, with the American, that it would 
be well to devote a part of the money now in 
the Treasury to the development of the Cheap 
Postage system; better, at any rate, than to 
squander our millions in appropriations to aid 
lines of ocean steamers, which are, without 
that, making their owners large fortunes ; or 
better than filling the already plethorie pock- 
cts of foreign speculators and home stock gam- 
blers,-by buying up part of our national debt 
&t outrageously usurious rates. The Cheap 
Postage system has, at any rate, the merit of 
being a very great blessing to the poor as well 
& rich. It is to be hoped that it may be let 
alone.— Philadelphia Register. 

The Hon. Robert C. Schenck, late Minister 
of the United States to Brazil, arrived at New 
York, on Wednesday, in the oli per ship Union. 

Tue New York papers state that Mr. Schenck 
Will come to Washington in a few days, to 
make report and explanations to the President 
and Secretary of State, in relation to the im- 

Jortant treaties he has assisted to conclude 
with the Argentine Confederation, securin 
perpetually the free navigation of the river de 

4 Plata and its great tributaries. 





Dominican Repustic.—La Verdad, of New 
ork, contains, in a late number, an article 





“pon the Republic of St. Domingo, and the | of proceedin rench : 
Herman exnting between it iad the United ‘Teumiae tte} pact i Tons of f is 
“tates, and its position with re Hayti ce, the ‘know what to’ make of 
oe name it applies to the prot Emp ry es Astrea, Meco be ax sae vt 
- Sustin 1. The tendency of the extol fs but there seems no reason to doubt the infernal 
show that the People and Government of aplvit acid extent of the: lon The reflections 
in United States are neglectful of own. which oceur w mn it is, how far similar n- | 
terests in not fostering their sister Republic, | cor A ek the anita a ‘of things, and. 
Sad endeavoring to form @ ¢l ce and’ | organizations to put a violent end to it, m 
qumunity of interests with her ; ig Out, | exist rance.. ngle pis. takes 


Fational event of such an 








FORRIGN AFFAIRS. : 
Lonpon, November 10, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


If we take the funds, as to a certain degree | 


they are, to be the barometers for the measure 
of the atmosphere of Peace and War, they 
have lately presented some curious anomalies, 
which only zoological intelligence, 7. e. the 
intelligence of Bulls and can be sup 
to comprehend. The grounds on which Rus- 
sia seemed determined to invade Turkey were 
so manifestly unjust and indefensible that it 
urope, looking on, to believe. 
that the Czar would actually carry his threats 
into execution. Thus the public went on hoping 
against hope, that the peace would not be 
broken, in spite of every step that indicated 
the contrary, and even now that war has act- 
ually been commenced and actions ht, the 
reluctance to credit the natural result that 
blood will continue to be shed, ap to be 
"as strong as the repugnance t6 credit the pos- 
sibility of a rupture on such pretences as were 
_ invented by the ar t Muscovite Ambassa- 
dor. This tacit emnation of Russia is a 
; remarkable feature in the case; and, in our 
_ eye3, more damnatory than the bitterest dia- 
: tribes which affronted Justice could offer. 
: From the comparison of the accounts from 
_ the seat of war, it appears that the Turks un- 
; der Omar Pasha have crossed the Danube at 
several points between Widdin and Brailow, 
_ and been engaged in battle array to the extent 
‘of nearly a hundred miles on the left of the 
| river. An electric message from Vienna states, 
, on the authority of dispatches from Bucharest, 
' that a serious battle had taken place, in which 
the Russians were defeated, with the loss of 
fourteen general officers, and were retreating 
on their head-quarters. But smart engage- 
| ments had previously taken place on other 
points, especially in lower Wallachia, towards 
| Krajova, and at Giurgero, opposite to Rust- 
chuck, where the Turks had thrown one of 
their divisions across the Danube, 
| In the absence of bulletine, or authentic ac- 
| counts, it is impossible clearly to understand 
| the details of these affairs; but they appear to 
| have been sanguinary and fiercely contested, 
and the advantages generally to have remained 
| with the Turks. It seems, also, evident that 
' their enemy was not prepared to overwhelm 
_ them on their landing; but has, on the con- 
| trary, been compelled to fall back and concen- 
| trate his forces. 

We will not meddle with the mere specula- 
tion as to what is likely to be the consequence 
of the Russians beating the Turks, or the Turks 
beating the Russians, in the principalities. 
They are such complete guess-work, and have 
so little real information whereon to found 
probable conjecture, that to discuss them would 
be an idle waste of time; especially as one 
thing is certain, viz: that the entire issue de- 
pends upon the passions of one man—the Em- 
peror of Russia. How defeat may ruffle his 
temper, or victory confirm his ambition, no one 
can tell; and therefore we will not venture pre- 
diction where the chances are so inscrutable. 
But the Russian reinforcing corps are march- 
ing rapidly towards the Pruth, and from the 
Crimea every succor is being forwarded to the 
scene of strife; and every aspect bodes a des- 
perate struggle, in defiance of the near ap- 
proaching inclemency of the winter season. 

The Turkish army wiil derive much benefit 
from the presence and:co-operation of skillful 
officers from every nation in Europe, to advise 
measures, direct engineering and artillery, and 
perform other services of most essential value. 
The war has also, as we expected, broken out 
on the Asiatic side, and news from Batoum de- 
scribe the movement and collision of troops in 
that quarter, where we are of opinion the Rus- 
sian Empire is very vulnerable. On what side 
Persia will range itself, becomes, under these 
circumstances, au interesting question. The 
most opposite reports are “ ventilated” on the 
subject. 

Stirbey, the Wallachian Hospodar, has quit- 
ted Bucharest for Vienna, and his brother of 
Moldavia will probably follow his example, 
as few gentlemen like the position of being be- 
tween the edges of a pair of sharp scissors. 

It is understood that a French corps of 25,000 
men are in readiness to be transported, if need 
be, to the Bosphorus; and we believs we may 
confidently announce that a British military 
force will also be ready to proceed in the same 
direction, if required. At any rate, we know 
that troop ships and transports have been un- 
ostentatiously preparing for service, and are 
now pretty well “all taught.” But such things 
can be done, even in the river Thames, with- 
out attracting the public notice; and the news- 
papers, with all their avidity to collect intelli- 
gence, are not so apt as one might imagine, in 
observing isolated facts, and putting that and 
that together towards clear and important 
conclusions. A sort of routine suffices. 





But every hour is now so redolent of new 
and startling rumors, that even whilst we write 
for the latest despatch of post and packet, 
we receive important communications, even 
through Russian media, by way of Bucharest 
and Vienna. If these are credible, and, de- 
rived from such quarters, there seems less rea- 
son to doubt them, or fancy them unfavorable 
to the invader’s cause, the Emperor Nicholas 
has promulgated a manifesto at St. Peters- 
burgh, equivalent to a declaration of war, and 
his army in Wallachia has suffered reverses 
“far mee signal tham have hitherto been sup- 
posed. © Besides the well-contested action with 
General Perlof, at Oltenitza, and the spirited 
affair at Giurgono, in both of which the Turks 
had the advantage, it is now stated that a 
pitched battle between the main armies—the 
Turkish left advancing from Widdin and Kal- 
afat, and the Russian right wing at Bucharest, 
commanded by Genera! Dannenberg—has been 
fought on the line towards the capital, between 
Krajova and Statina, in which the Russian 
force, amounting.to beeween 30,000 and 40 000 
men, has been defeated, and forced to retreat. 
This is the battle in which fourteen general 
officers were said to have been slain—a key to 
a great amount of slaughter—and the defeated 
army falling back on its resources at Bucha- 
rest, and concentrating there, will of course 
give their opponents occasion for another trial 
of strength. The advantages already obtained 
are hoth unexpected and of momentous bear- 
ing upon the final issue. Every honest breast, 
out ef Russia, must beat with exultation at 
the fortunate beginning of the campaign ; and 
if it does fall within the limits of the possible, 
that the aggressors should be compelled, before 
winter, either by disaster or compromise, to re- 
tire from the Principalities, the obstacles to a 
pacific settlement would be almost entirely 
removed. At all events, Russia wili find her 
powerr, enormous as they are, severely taxed, 
to meet the exigencies on every side ; for, even 
in Georgia, on the Caspian, and in the Cauca- 
sus, she is required to make great exertions to 
sustain her attitude, and repel the wild levies 
which are now joining the original array of 
her warrior foes. That she is hastening, on 
all hands, to meet these demands, ins only 
a convineing proof of the severity of the pres- 
sure, belote dl ally of Turkey materially inter- 
feres, to bring the conflict to a decision, com- 
patible with the law of nations and the bal- 
ance of European Powers. 


—_—— 


A strange and pregnant revelation is now 
opening out in Paris, where the conspirators 
arrested for the attempt to assassinate the 
Emperor at the hs Comique, have been 
upon their trial before the Court of Assize. 
Some of the accused, forty-four, have been dis- 
charged, six or ceven have fled, and twenty-six 
only have been arraign 


v ed. The majority are 
mechanics, but there aro some of a 


claes—professional men, and law and medical 
students—or, in the language of the trial, the 
Blouse and Habit Noir combined to com- 
mit this atrocious act—to murder the Em 


ocio ' peror, 
erect the barricades, and proclaim a blie 
under the Presidency of Wieqat The trothod 
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main les at Wigan, Preston, Blackburn, 
and the adjacent districts, burn as fisrcely as 
ever. The masters, indeed, have enlarged their 
sphere of actions and other mills are locking 
out, to bring the contest to a final issue . In 
some places, this defensive measure has been 
not on account of immediate differ- 

ences with the workmen, but in order to cut 
off the supplies which they spared out of their 
to the strikes in other quarters. 

Yet the Governmert papers give the monthly 
returns of exportation as more favorable than 
the corresponding months of last year. With 
manufactures in a state of collapse, it is difficult 
to imagine how this can be; but pone it is 
as Canning anid; nothing is so false as facts, 


except figures ! 

The cholera has reached Belfast in a dread- 
ful shape, by a foreign vessel, and Bermuda is 
ravaged by the je fever, imported from 

our country. In London, the pestilence is gain- 


ing ground, and has reached more of the out- 


skirts with fatal malignity, and the municipal 
and police authorities are exerting themselves 
to get some of the worst impurities abated. 
Still, it is but too true, in an empire in which 
it is boastingly said the sun never sets, that in 
its very capital there are thousands of inhabit- 
ants living in the filthiest dens of blind alleys 
and abominable courts and yards, on'whom the 
sun never shines! Here it is, that typhus, 
scarlatina, and cholera, find their genial homes. 
But, never mind, there was a brilliant Lord 
Mayor’s show; fine weather, vars with symbol- 
ical figures, and the Lord Mayor himself, to 
whom, as the joke went, the whole was a Tea 
Deum. 

A dreadful murder, at a place called Burn- 
ham, about four miles from Windsor, has de- 
monstrated the sad inefficiency of our rural 
police system, and will probably lead to the 
generalization of that force, instead of confining 
each section within some arbitrary boundary, 
so that jf a person’s throat is cut within sight 
of a policeman belonging to another county or 
division, it is certain that he would break the 
law if he made any official effort to prevent the 
crime, whatever he might be tempted to do as 
@ private individual. Assuredly, there are 
many matters in our philosophy which cry 
aloud for reform, and this is one of them. 

Burnham is celebrated for a grove of remark- 
able beech trees, and of great age and size, and 
every fantastic form that can be imagined. 
Were it five hundred miles from London, thou- 
sands would hasten to visit it; but as it is so 
near and handy, not one Cockney in ten thou- 
sand have ever seen this strange natural curi- 
osity, and perhaps ninety-nine out of a hundred 
have never heard of it. 


London, Nov. 11.—Brief abstracts of the In- 
dian mails have reached us—the principal fea- 
ture in which is, that the difficulties of our po- 
sition in Burmah appear to be even alarmingly 
increased, by the active hostilities of pseudo 
independent leaders, with accumulating forces; 
and it is tolerably clear that what we stated to 
be imminent, viz: another war in this quarter, 
cannot be much longer deferred. 





NEW YORE CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, Nov. 25, 1853. 
To the Editor of &e National Era : 

Did you ever — Thanksgiving day in 
Gotham? [f not, | have a theme in the doings 
of yesterday which will interest you. The oc- 
casion passed off far more quietly, and pleas- 
antly I may say, than I anticipated, for you 
must know that however much I have expe- 
rienced of New York life in its other multifari- 
ous phases, it has never been my lot to spend 
this holyday in this city before. { anticipated 
more excitement and a less pacific state of the 
social elements than characterized the day. 
There were some parades of the firemen, and 
even of the military, but no riots grew out of 
them, as is se apt to be the case in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and other places in your direc- 
tion. The Sabbath could not have presented 
more quiescence, and a Sabbath in Gotham 
is much more quietly passed than a distant 
stranger would imagine, with the statistics of 
our population in view. It is possible that the 
effect of the contrast of yesterday with other 
days was to make our city seem more quiet 
than it really was, and that the same ob- 
tains as to Sunday ; but yet New York Aas re- 
markably quiet holydays. One reason of this 
is, doubtless, the facilities afforded here for 
getting to suburban and rural retreats, by 
stages and cars, which are very great. 

There wasa great deal of formal show of 
thanksgiving yesterday. A single fact will be 
sufficient to convince you of this, and it is the 
appearance of no less than nine Thanksgiving 
sermons among the reports of the Tribune 
alone. And yet there were probably ten times 
as many places of worship open. I have call- 
ed this a “formal show.” Perhaps the expres- 
sion may not do justice to all the religious ob- 
servances of the day ; but, if one might judge 
from the topics and tone of most of these nine 
sermons, two of which J happened to hear my- 
self, it is strictly descriptive of most of them. 
They give evidence of very little practicality 
or heartintss, and are filled with the every-day 
commonplaces of the sermonizers. In scarce- 
ly any of them have the associations and sug- 
gestions of the occasion called forth a progres- 
sive thought. In giving thanks to God for the 
personal prosperity and happiness of their sev- 
eral flocks, the preachers, one would have sup- 
posed, would have naturally thought of their 
less blessed fellow-mortals, and particularly of 
the slaves. But not they. They never seem- 
ed to think of national sins. Hence, intemper- 
ance is made a topic by only one of them— 
Rey. Dr. Osgood. 

This gentleman’s effort afforded quite a 
pleasing exception to the general rule, with 
the drawback referred to. He did not forget 
the “landless poor;” but, to the contrary, he 
dwelt forcibly upon their claims upon the re- 
lief of the National Government. Some of the 
other sermonizers seemed to have forgotten 
even the poor at their doors, thinking, as it 
were, of only the wrorperiey of the flocks from 
which they severally get their pay, and urging 
them to thankfulness for their own prosperity. 
The exception to this last statement came from 
a source which made it sound more like a bur- 
lesque than anything else. [ allude to the dis- 
course of Rev. Dr. Higbee preached in Trinity 
church, which was surcharged with exhorta- 
tions to charity. By him, “God’s poor” were 
certainly remembered in words. 

If deeds follow from the notoriously over- 
grown Trinity Corporation, its poor tenantry 
will certainly have cause to remember yester- 
day—unless, indeed, their alleged squallid 
wretchedness has-been greatly exaggerated, 
and the responsibility of the church member- 
ship has beer greatly over-estimated. 

You will infer from the foregoing remarks 
that the evidences of religious vitality, which 
is bat another word for practicality, given by 
the churches of this city, did not satisfy my 
ideal of Christianity. You will infer rightly. 
They did not. They have given one of those 
instances of condemnation from witnesses’ own 
mouths, to which the blessed founder of Chris- 
tianity referred on a memorable occasion. 
When will Thanksgiving days and Fast days 
mean something, instead of becoming the sol- 
emn mockeries that they become under the ob- 
servance of so large a portion of the religious 
world ? 

But there were some doings outside ’ the 


= e houses,’ which prien redeemed 
Thankegiving day. These I propose to briefly 


notice: The Home for the Friendless was open- 


ed for donation visits from its friends. This 
charitable institution was inspected by several 
hundred persons, of all claeses, who seomed 


highly delighted with the practical benefits it 
gahe 


wing upon the juvenile recipients of its 


care.. Of these aire 86 at present about 
sixty or seventy. 

was realized in donations. 
stitution. 


t six hundred dollars 
This a noble in- 


The Ladies’ Home Missionary Society gave 


its fourth annual festival yesterday. This in- 
stitution is located at the 
to the House of Industry, superintended by 
Rev. Mr. Pease, 


ive Points, opposite 


already noticed by me. I 
this the two institutions are 
uently confounded. The festival took 
e new Mission are: eo stands 
the site of the famed “Old Brewery.” 
heart-cheering one. 


porns mottoes, in letters made of evergreens. 
tributions of continued to come in uo- 
| til the tables were filled with « variety of good 
things—turkeys, chickens, bam, oysters, 
sandwiches, crackers, cake, fruit, confectiona- 
ry, &c. Several ornamental fancy pieces, such 
as wre used at grand dinners, Were on the ta- 
ble. In short, it was a dinner which did bon- 


England’ standard. The children, to the num- 
ber of 150, were gathered in during the fore- 
noon and ranged in the gallery, with new, tidy 
clothing, and clean faces and hands. They oc- 
cupied mach of their time in singing various 
pieces learned in school. There»were appro- 
priate decorations and mottoes, made of ever- 
ours in the mission-room. People began to 
ock into the mission house at about noon, and 
from that time until eight or nine o’clock in 
the evening it was thronged. It was estimated 
that 5,000 persons, at least, visited the estab- 
lishment during the day and evening. 
All honor be aseribed to the noble band of 


nying labors have caused that haunt of wretch- 
euness and want and crime—the “Old Brew- 


comfort and Christian hope, and now sustain 
it so untiringly! 

We are in the midst of the lecturing season, 
and a number of instructive courses are in pro- 
gress, whereby much important scientific and 
literary knowledge is being diffused in a popu- 
larized form. One of the most instructive ef- 
forts of this class, made eo far, was a lecture 
delivered a few evenings ago, before the Brook- 
lyn Institute, by John P. Hale. Although his 
theme was taken from the history of the past, 
he managed to give it an application to the 
living present. This is characteristic of Mr. 
Hale. [t was once said of William B. Tappan, 
that he never rhymed without some thought of 
piety. It might with equal truth be said of 
Mr. Hale, that he never speaks without eome 
thought of progress. It only needs a few more 
such occupants of the lecturer’s desk as he, to 
render it doubly useful. Popular courses of 
lectures have fallen, of late years, too much 
into the management of conservatives of the 
most lifeless school. Instead of the lecturers 
of their selection being taken from the class of 
progressive thinkers to which Mr. Hale be- 


anid the relics of fossilized humanity. These 
have been used to magnify the importance of 
the thoughts and deeds of the defunct past, in- 
stead of directing » hopeful gaze futureward. 
The spirit of the age is “onward.”. It is not in 
the power of the combined forces of Fogyism 
to stop Truth’s triumphal march altogether ; 
but it may retard it; and the friends of progress 
should see to it, that whatever appliances of 
retrogression are put to work should be coun- 
teracted by more benignant agencies set on 
foot by themselves. As among these, let the 
lecturer’s stand not be forgotten. 
INDICATOR. 


———e—_ 


HOSTILITIES COMMENCED IN TURKEY. 


The British steamer Canada arrived at Hali- 
fax on Thursday morning, bringing dates from 
| Liverpool to the 12th instant. The following 
| is the telegraphic summary of the principal in- 
| telligence : 

| ' THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

The Emperor of Russia has issued a mani- 
| festo in which the leading pointe of the con- 
| troversy with Turkey are recapitulated. He 
| commences by saying that Turkey, having en- 
| rolled in the ranks of her army the revolution- 
| ists of all countries, has commenced hostilities 
| on the Danube. Russia, provoked to a com- 
| bat, has no other means left than a recourse to 
| arms, to compel the Porte to respect treaty ob- 
ligations, and to obtain reparation for offences 
against the orthodox faith in the East. The 
| note is dated Barskall, November 3. 

| The French Consul at Bucharest sends the 
a telegraphic despatch, dated Novem- 

er 6: 

“The second and third divisions of the Turks 
crossed the Danube from Tortukai eighteen 
thousand strong. The fourth division of the 
Russians attacked them with 9.000 men, and 
after a brisk cannonade, a close combat with 
bayonets ensued, The battle lasted three hours, 
when the Turks maintained their position and 
the Russians retired. Of the Russians, sever- 
al officers and 136 privates were killed, and 6 
superior officers, 18 subalterns, and 479 pri- 
| vates, were wounded. The Turkish loss is not 

stated.” 

| Another account, via Vienna, states that 
fourteen Russian superior officers were killed. 
The Turks were left masters of the field, the 
Russians retreated towards Bucharest. 

Before the Turks crossed the Danube, a 
body of Cossacks came to the river’s bank and 
made insulting signs to the Egyptians, [the 
river is a mile wide,] who rushed to their boats, 
rowed across the stream in the face of the Cos- 
sacks’ fire, and punished them severely. They 
chased them some distance inland, and then 
returned to their camp in triumph. 

It was rumored that a Russian steamer at 
Horsova had been destroyed by the Turks. 

Advices had been received at Constantinople, 
that Selim Pasha, the commander of the Turk- 
ish army in Asia, had crossed the Russian 
frontier. A battle ensued, in which five thou- 
sand were engaged on each side, and, after a 
desperate conflict, on the approach of night 
both armies fell back. On the following day 
the battle was renewed, when the Russians 
were defeated with considerable loss. 

On the 20th of October, Masco Bey, an offi- 
cer of Selim Pasha’s staff, with a small force, 
was suddenly attacked by a body of Russian 
cavalry. The Bey fell back, fighting. in the 
direction of the main body of the Turkish 
army. The battle speedily became general. 
Fiftegn thousand Russians were engaged. The 
contest waga desperate one ; bat the Russians 
were finally defeated and fled, pursued by the 
Turks, who planted their standards at the Rus- 
sian headquarters at Oselle. 

The Russian force defeated and beaten back 
to Bucharest was the main body, under Gen. 
Damenburg, and was from 30,000 to 40,000 
strong. 

The position of affairs may be thus summed 
up: The Turks have beaten the Russians in 
Asia; the Turkish left wing in Europe has 
beaten the Russian right wing, comprising 
their principal force; the Turkish centre has 
whipped nine thousand Russians at Tortukai, 
and is now pressing upon Bucharest. 

The efforts of diplomatists to end the difficul- 
ties were now considered hopeless until after 
& decisive battle. 

The typhus fever was raging in the Russian 
ranks, and had reduced their fighting men to 
85,000, and it would be six weeks before they 
could receive any reinforcements. 

The Porte had decided that foreign refugees 
could not be employed in the Turkish army in 
Europe, but might serve against the Russians 
in Asia. 

Constantinople was quiet. It was expressly 
contradicted at Constantinople that Persia was 
hostile to Turkey. 

Austria was concentrating a fogce on the 
Servian frontier. The Servian Government 
had ordered the population to arms, and had 
informed the Porte that neither Austria nor 
Russia would be permitted to occupy Servia. 

The Porte has informed Austria that Tur- 
key would expect her to prohibit the Russians 
from supplying the Montenegrins with arms 
through the port of Cattari. 

Austria offers to remain entirely neutral, if 
the Porte will refrain from employing Austrian 
refugees in her army. 

A fresh levy of troops was being made in 
Egypt. 

By Telegraph from — to London and Liv- 











erpool. 

Five Russian officers, prisoners of war, had 
been brought to Constantinople. 

The allied fleets were anchored in the Bos- 
phorus. —~ 

It was rumored that Bucharest had been 
ark 2 by the Turks. 

A son of Aras Pasha had been named as 
Minister of War. ‘ 

The Turkish. “ d promptly. 


Vienna Nov. 10, he following con- 


ditions were insisted upon-by Omar Pasha in 
his note to Gortsch the Russian General: 


« All the strong-holds of the Principalities must 


be immediately surrendered, and a 
evacuation of the Principalities cot 
t acee 


“ . * it | d guaran’ 
Beer te be given ete @ similar iD invasion. 


"11, P. J 
ple state 






_ Paris, Nov. 





or to the day, even though tested by the New | 


devoted women whose persevering and celf-de- | 


ery”—to give place to the present home of | 


longs, they have been dug up, as it were, from | 


. Four-and-a-halfs closed at 99f. 85c. 


INDIA. 
The overland mail from India brings the im- 
rtant 1¢ that the Emperor of Russia bid 


ormed an alliance with Dost Mohammed, to 
proclain: war against the British in India, if 
Great Britain persists in supportigg Turkey. 

A large Russian force was to invade Bakhar- 
di, «nd a Persian army was collecting in the 
valley of Sooltania, to co-operate with Russia 
against Turkey. 


ENGLAND. 

The British fleet at Spithead has been or- 
dered to get ready for sea by the 11th. Its 
destination was unknown. 
| Mr. Buchanan attended the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet, and made a speech ; but it was mere- 
ly of a complimentary character. The Earl 
of Aberdeen referred to his known peace poli- 
cy ; but he said it was not impossible to en 
in war, to prevent greater evils. Other Min- 
isters were in attendance, but made no politi- 
cal allusions. 

Liverpool Markets, Nov. 12. 

Breadstuffs.—Since the sailing of the last 
steamer, breadstuffs have been heavy, but the 
market closes with an improving tendency. 
Brown & Shipley quote wheat in moderate de- 
_mand, at 10s. 6d. for white, and 9s. 10d. to 

10s. 3d. for red. Flour was in fair request ; 
, Western Canal, 36s. to 36s. 6d.;. Philadelphia 
, and Baltimore, 37s. to 37s. 6d. Corn was firm 
| at 45s. for yellow, and 46s. for white. 

Provisions—Beef is unchanged; mess is 
quoted at 45s. Pork unchanged; prime 50s. 
to 55s, Bacon dall, and lower. 


| 
Eee 
| Senor Leal, the Brazilian Chargé d’ Affaires 
to Paraguay, had arrived at Rio on the 15th 
| of October, having been ordered off by the 
Presidént of Paraguay, on account of alleged 
insulting remarks made by him about that 
_functionary. It was not known what course 
| the Brazilian Government would take in refer- 
| ence to this quarrel. 
| From the Argentine Confederation we learn 
, that the Constitutional Congress of the thir- 
‘teen provinces (exclusive of Buenos Ayres, 
| which still stands out alone) was still in session 
} at Santa Fe. They had@refused to accept the 
| resignation of General Urquiza as Provisional 
Director, The election for President and Vice 
| President under the neg, Constitution was ap- 
pond to take place on the 20th of this month. 
| 1t was said Urquiza would undoubtedly be 
elected President, and probably either Senor 
Canill or Senor Zuvaria Vice President. 

Senor Canill was one of the Plenipotentia- 
ries appointed by Urquiza to conclude the trea- 
| ties for the free navigation of the rivers, and 

Zuvaria is the President of the Constituent 
| Congress. 

The Congress of the thirteén provinces had 
unanimously approved the treaties of the Uni- 
ted States made by Urquiza. 


- = 


MassacnvusetTs.—The following is the vote 
for Governor : 

Washburn, 60 591; Bishop, 36,278; Wilson, 
29,589 ; Wales. 5,371 ; Sca tering, 823. 

For the Constitution, 62,925; against it, 
| 67,568. Majority against the proposed Consti- 
| tution, proposition number one, 4,643. 

The whole vote for Governor is 131,665; 
the whole vote on the Constitution, above, is 
130,493. 


-.——_ 








INDEPENDENT Democratic State Conven- 
TION.—There is some talk of holding a State 
Convention soon, for the purpose of comparing 
votes, and consulting together as to the best 
mode of marshalling our forces hereafter. The 
idea strikes us very favorably, and would, we 
have no doubt, be productive of great good. It 
is now very evident that there will be but two 
parties, and as our formidable enemy will be 
the Old Line Democracy, we think it a good 
stroke of policy to counsel together; and the 
sooner the better, as it will enable us to act 
more in concert. We go in, therefore, for a 
State Convention, and would be glad to see it 
come off as soon as sufficient notice can be giv- 
en. It is said that in a “multitude of counsel- 
lors there is safety,” and as we have a great 
work to accomplish, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that we should act in concert, and this 
can be effected in no way so well as by a State 
Convention. Let us have it—-Ohio Star. 


———————— 


ALaBaMa SEnaTors.—The Democratic mem- 
bers of the Alabama Legislature have nomina- 
ted Clement C. Clay and Benjamin Fitzpatrick 
for Senators in Congress from that State—the 
former for the full term of six years, and the 
latter to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of the late lamented Vice President 
King. 





STATE CONVENTION. 


The Free Demoeracy of Connecticut are invited to 
meet in Convention, at Hartford, on Wednesday, the 
Tth of December, at 10 o'clock, A. M., for the purpose 
of nominating a State ticket, and deliberating upon 
measures necessary to the progress of the cause gen- 
erally. 

It is earnestly to be desired that all portions of the 
State should be represented. 

By order of the State Central Committee. 

J. R. HAWLEY, Chairman. 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

We see by the Court of Records that the two coun- 
terfeiters, White of Buffalo, and Lawrence of Epping, 
N. H., have been placed under ten thousand dollar 
bonds, each, for making and selling imitations of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. This is right. If the law 
should protect men from imposition at all, it should 
certainly protect them from being imposed upon by 
a worthless counterfeit of such a medicine as Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. We can only complain that the 
punishment is not half enough. The villain who 
would for paltry gain deliberately trifle with the 
health of his fellow men, by taking from their lips 
the cup of hope, when they are sinking, and substitu- 
ting a falsehood, an utter delusion, should be punish- 
ed at least as severely as he who counterfeits the coin 
of his country.—-Green County Banner, Carrollton, 
Illinois. 





Mrs. Hannen, No. 600 Fourth st., says of 
DR. MeLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE ; 


New Yor, May 15, 1852. 

A child of mine showing symptoms of worms, I 
gave it a bottle of Dr. McLane’s celebrated Vermi- 
fuge, which brought away a bunch of worms, num- 
bering, I should judge, about®hirty. The child was 
very sick during the operation, but is now well and 
hearty. 

MBS. TWIST, No. 18 Avenue D, writes under date 
of August 10, 1852, and says she had been troubled 
with worms for more than a year, and that sho took 
one bottle of Dr. McLane’s celebrated Vermifuge, 
which brought away from her over three hundred 
worms, big and little. She now believes herself to be 
entirely free from disease. 

MRS. BUGGINS, a German woman, residing at 

204 Rivington street, says that, after using one vial 
of Dr. McLane’s celebrated Vermifuge, she passed 
two large tape worms. 
The above certificates are all from parties well 
known in this city. If there aro any who doubt, they 
have the names and addreszes, and can satisfy them- 
selves by a personal inquiry. 

P.S. The above valuable remedy, also DR. Mo- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, can row 
be had at all respectable Drug Stores in the United 
States. 

(> Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
and take none but DR. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE. 
Ail others, in comparison, are worthless. 





$500 TO $2,000 A YEAR. 
A Chance to Make Money and Do Good! 
MORE THAN 100 KINDS OF 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


OOK Agents, Colporteurs, and Canvassers, can be 

sure of pleasant and profitable business for the 
ensuing winter, by engaging in the sale of our publi- 
cations. They are all good books, well printed, well 
bound, and very ular. ely a ily in the 
country but woul 








them, when brought to their door. 
We have a noble army engaged in pushing ferward 
the noble work of supplying wholesome litera- 























» buy one or more of | 





EIGHTH VOLUME CON RENCED. 


HARPER FOR DECEMBER. 
AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL NUMBER, 
ARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE com- 
mences its Eighth Volume with the issue of the 
present number, which is made up entirely of original 
matter, at a cost of over $3,000. Its constant and 
rapid increase in public favor, as shown by the fact 
that this Volume commences with the unexampled 
edition of 135,000 copies, demonstrates the popularity 
of the plan on which it has been conducted hitherto, 
and from which it will not d hereafter, It has 
been designed, from the outset, for Eppeiat Reading ; 
and the object of the Publishers has Been to present, 
at the cheapest rate and in the best style, the largest 
possible amount of reading matter, having interest 
and value for the greatest number of the American 
People, without distinction of profession or of class. 
They have spared neither Jabor nor expense in the 
effort to accomplish this result. 
They have not restricted their choice of matter to 
either Americar or foreign literature, but have avail - 


ed themselves of the best in both. They intend to | 


pursue this plan with increased v 
larger propoi tion of Original Matter will probably be 
int:oduced than hitherto, but not unless it shall 
prove to be better than can be procured from other 
sources. The best—that which shall combine tho 
greatest interest with the greatest utility — will con- 
tinue to have the preference, whatever may be its 
origin. In this way the Publishers beliove they will 
better meet the wants and promote the welfare of the 
American People than in any other. 


Contents. 


MEMOIRS OF THE HOLY LAND — BETHLE- 
HEM. By Jacob Abbott. 

Illustrations. — Exploit of the Three Mighty 
Men. David before Samuel. Solomon in his 
Chariot. The Road from Jerusalem to Bethle- 
hem. Women ata Well. Rachel’s Tomb. En- 
trance to Bethlehem. Interior of the Church of 
the Nativity. Pian of the Church. Plan of the 
Grotto of the Nativity. Place of the Nativity. 
The Manger. Plan of the Cave of Macpelah. 

THE VIRGINIAN CANAAN. By a Virginian. 

Iliustrations—KEn grande Tenue. The Com- 
missary Department; A Humbug. Thornhill’s 
Cabin. Conway. The March. The Alarm. 
Through the Woods. ° Passing the Laurel. The 
Mummy. All in my Eye. Falls of the Black 
Fork of Cheat. Fate or the Fancy Rods. Mr. 
Jones’s Legacy. Mr. X. hastens to get a Shot 
Falls of the Blackwater. ‘The first Trout of Mr. 
<. Camp on the Blackwater. Wrath of Mr. 
Dindon. Californians Trumped. 

+ ee TO PLYMOUTH. By C. W. Phil- 
e0. 

Illustrations —Map of Plymouth Bay. Gurnet. 
Pilgrims’ Hall. Fragment of Pilgrim Rock. 
Brewster’s Chest and Standish’s Pot. Signatures 
of the Pilgrims. The Allyn House. House on 
the Site of the Common House. Post Office 
Building. Map of Plymouth. Landing of the 
Pilgrims. Carver's Chair. Brewster's Chair. 
Peregrine White’s Cabinet. Joshua Davis House. 
Pfymouth Rock. Plymouth, from the Beach. 
Watson’s House, Clark's Island. Great Rock, 
Clark’s Island. 

SWEET -BELLS JANGLED. 

FOUR SIGHTS OF A YOUNG MAN. 

MR. COTTLE AND HIS FRIENLS 

THE HERO OF LAKE ERIE. By H. T. Tucker- 
man. : 


COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO! or, The Crowing of the No- 
bie Cock Beneventano. 
LETTERS TO SAPPHO 
A VISIT TO OVERBECK’S STUDIO IN THE 
CENCI PALACE. 
BRACKLEY HOUSE. 
WHAT A SIGHT-SEER DID SEE IN ONE DAY: 
THE NEWCOMES. Memoirs of a Most Respectable 
Family. By W. M. Thackeray. 
Chap. LV. In which the Author and the Hero 
renew their Acquaintance. 
Chap. V. Clives Uncles. 
Chap. VI. Newcome Brothers. 
A BIT OF LIFE IN OREGON. 


MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

United States —-The November Elections. Mr. 
Benton on tht Pacific Railway. The French 
Exp@sition. Agricultural and Mechanical Cele- 
brations. California, Utah, and the Sandwich 
Islands. Mexico —South America.—Great Brit- 
ain.—The Northwest Passage. Messrs. Gladstone 
and Cobden on the Eastern Question. Turkey — 
Turkish Manifesto, and Demand for the Evacua- 
tion of the Principalities. Reply of the Russian 
Commander. Condition of the Armies. The 
Allied Fleet in the Hellespont. The East—The 
Japan Expedition. Progress of the Iusurrection 
in China. 

EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Political Corruption —All Parties alike Guyjity. 
Definition of the Term. The Political Oath.” Its 
Spirit. Its Violation worse than Common Per- 
jury. The Spoils Doctrine a Breach of Trust. 
Worse than Ordinary Theft. Worse than Ordi- 
nary Gambling. Worse than Common or Petty 
Bribery. Keeps back the Good Men of all Par- 
ties. Brings out the Worst Men of all Parties. 
Politicians by Trade. A Reproductive Pestilence. 
Effaces the Divine Idea of Government. De- 
stroys all Reverence. New York Legislature. 
Parties Heading each other. All Alike. Acting 
Under Oath. The Party Politician and the Fa- 
natic. The Spoils Doctrine worse than Fanati- 
cism. 

EDITOR’S BASY CHAIR. 

An Old-School Dandy out of Season. The 
Kozsta Affair, and American Public Spirit. Miss 
Bremer’s Book. Talk pro and con. The North- 
west Passage. The Wishy-washy School of Lit- 
erature and Music. The Emperor of the French. 
French Political Mobility and Social Fixity. The 
Emperor and the War. Mademoiselle Rachel 
and the Gamblers. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 

Cut and Come Again. Wild Oats. Brudder 

Dickson. Woman asa Lover. Catching the An- 


igor hereafter. 


chor. A Verbal Fence. New Legal Authority. 
Look Out. Proof of Personal Identity. Lifo in 
Australia. Order of Exercises. Epitaph. A 


Wrong Rap somehow. Looking Green. The last 

Cake of Supper. The Watch and the Body. Phi- 

loprogenitiveness. About Rats. Absence of 

Mind. Chill November. A Woman on Women. 

A wonderful Parrot. Epitaph on a Dog. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

Books of the Month.—Sir Hudson Lowe on the 
Captivity of Napoleon. Memoir of Dr. Judson. 
Autobiography of Haydon. Beecher’s Conflict 
of Ages. Memoirs of Abernethy. The Czar and 
the Sultan. God with Men. Bow in the Cloud. 
American Aboriginal Port Folio. Scotia’s Bards. 
The Little Drummer. Sparing to Spend. Lady 
Lee's Widowhood. Foreign Literary Intelli- 
gence—The Spectator and Leader on Thacke- 
ray’s Newcomes. The English Press on Eliot's 
History of the Early Christians, the Old House 
by the River, Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales, 
and Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. Pension to 
Head. 

COMICALITIES, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 

Ilustrations—Twelve Scenes from Bachelor 
Life. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Illustrations, (furnished by Brodie in advance 
of their appearance.]—Dinner Dress and Prome- 
nade Costumes. Bonnet. 


Terms.—The magazine may be obtained of book- 
sellers, periodical agents, or from the publishers, at 
three dollars a year, or twenty-five cents a number. 
The semi-annual volumes, as completed, neatly 
bound in cloth, at two dollars; and muslin covers 
are furnished to those who wish to have their back 
numbers uniformly bound. at twenty-five cents each. 
Seven volumes are now ready, bound. The volumes 
commence with the numbers for June and December, 
but subscriptions may commence with any number. 

The Publishers will supply clubs of two persons at 
five dollars a year, of five persons at ten dollars. 
Clergymen supplied at two dollars per aes Num- 
bers from the commencement can still be supplied. 

The Magazine weighs over seven and not over eight 
ounces. The postage upon each number, which must 
be paid quarterly in advance, is three cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 





LITTELU’S LIVING AGE—1854, 
A beautiful Engraving in each Number. 


HE LIVING AGE has been abundantly honored 

‘by the approbation of the best judges; it has 
been pronounced to be sound and vigorous; various 
and entertaining; full of spirit and life; uniting the 
qualities which gratify the scholar, the philosopher, 
and the man wf teint; with those which recom- 
mend it to their wives and children. We shall now 
endeavor to add to these intrinsic excellences the 
greater attractions of Art, and, beginning with 1854, 
Every Number will contain an Impression from 

a beautiful Steel Plate. 


The 52 Plates.a year will alone be worth the price 
of subscription. 

This work is made up of the elaborate and stately 
tssays of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Re- 
views; and Blackwood s noble criticisms on poetry, 
his keen political commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain 
scenery; and the contiibutions to literature, history, 
and common life, by the ious ator, the 
sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazerte, the sensible 
and comprehensive Britannia; the sober and respect- 
able Christian Observer ; these are intermixed.with | 
the military and naval reminiscences of the United 
Service, and with the best articles of the Dudlin Uni- 
versity, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’ 
Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of 
admirable Journal. We not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from Panch ; 
and, when we think it good enough, make use of the 
thunder of The Times. We shall increase our vari- 


it. | Newb 


sui | in the process of 





-| ANY person who will send his 


.| 3 to 6 cents per Ib., from which good y 
; inform 


JOHN CALVERLEY, 
ANUFAOTURER of Candle Moulds, No. 109 
Race (Sassafras) streot, above Third, opposite 
the White Swan Hotel, Philadelphia. Dec. 1—3m 


A. ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 
ONTINUES the business of furnishing Drawing 
Specifications, Caveats, Conveyances, and _— . 
ring Patents. He attends to all business usually re 
| quired to be transacted with the Patent Office. Mod 
els forwarded by Express, and letters containing 
fee of five dollars, are promptly attended to. Persons 
} am from a distance should give their town, coun- 
ty, and State, legibly. 

Refer to Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, Hon ©. ¥ James, 
| and Hon. P. = U.S. Senate. Des. 1—6m 
NO HUMBUG NOR CHANCE. 

SURE GAIN !— Full authority and ability to 

prosecute a business that can be made to yield 
at least $20 per week, will be sent to any one who 
will enclose 25 cents in sa office stamps, post paid, 
| to J. CLAY PARKER, Hagerstown, Maryland. Tt. is 
is no soap humbug, nor the like take-in so common 


| but is connected with a literary discovery of the ut 
most value. Dec. 1 

















GEO. M, SLOAN, J.C. IRVINF,. 
San & IRVINE, Attorneys at Law, No. 284 
Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

References: Dr. George Fries, Alexander H. Mc. 
Guffey, A. McKenzie, Graham & McCoy, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Smith & Sinclair, Smith, Bageley, & Co., Pitts- 
bargh ; N. D, Morgan, Auditor of State of Ohio; Geo. 
N. MeCook, Attorney General of Ohio, Columbus; J. 
G. Hussey, President Forest City Bank, Hussey & 
Sinclair, Mason & Estep, Cleveland. Dee. 1. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1854. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


UNRIVALLED ARRAY OF TALENT. 

oo Proprietors of the POST, in again coming be 

fore the public, would réturn thanks for the geu- 
eorus patronage which has placed them far in ad- 
vance of every other literary weckly in America ; and 
as the only suitable return for such free and hearty 
support, their arrangements for 1854 have been made 
with a degree of liberality probably unequalled in 
the history of American newspaper literature. They 
have engaged, as eontributors for the ensuing year, 
the following brilliant array of talent and genius : 


Mrs. Southworth, Emerson Bennett, Mrs. Deni- 
son, Grace Greenwood, and Fanny Fern. 


In the first paper of January next, we design com- 
mencing an Original Novelet, written expressly for 
our columns, entitled 


THE BRIDE OF THE WILDERNESS, 
By EMERSON BENNETT, author of “ Viola,” 
“Clara Moreland,” “‘ The Forged Will,” ete. 

This Novelet, by the popular author of “Clara 
Moreland,”’ we design following by another, called 


THE STEP-MOTHER, 
By Mrs. MARY A. DENISON, author of “ Home Pic 
tures,” ‘‘ Gertrude Russell,”’ eto. 
We have also the promise of a number of 


SKETCHES BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 
Whose briliiant and versatile pen will be almost ox 
clusively employed upon the Post and her own “ Lit- 
tle Pilgrim.” 

Mrs. Southworth— whose fascinating works are now 
being rapidly republished in England—also, wii! 
maintain her old and pleasant connection with tho 
Post. 
titled 


Miriam, The Avenger; or, The Fatal Vow. 


By EMMA D. E.N. SOUTHWORTH, author of “The 
Curse of Clifton,” *‘ The Lost Heiress,’ ‘“‘ The Desert- 
ed Wife,” ete. 

And last—not least—we are authorized to announce 
a series of articles from one who has rapidly risen 
very high in popular favor. They will be entitled 


A NEW SERIES OF SKETCHES, 
By FANNY FERN, author of “ Fern Leaves,’’ etc. 

Weexpect to be able to commence the Sketches by 
Fanny Fern, as well as the series by Grace Green 
wood, in the early numbers of the coming year. 

Engravings, Foreign Correspondence, Agricultural 
Articles, The Wews, Congressional Reports, The 
Markets, eto., also shalt be regularly given. 

OG~ Cueap Postace.—The postage on the Post, 
to any part of the United States, when paid quarterly 
in advance, is only 26 cents a year. 

TERMS.—The terms of the Post are two dollars 
per annum, payable in advance. 

Four copies, $5 per annum. 

Eight copies, and one to the getter-up of the olub, 
$10 per annum. 

Thirteen copies, and one to the getter-up of tho 
club, $15 per annum. 

Twenty copies, and one to the getter up ofthe club, 
$20 per annum. 

The money for clubs, always, must be sont in ad- 
vance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When 
the sum is large, a draft should be procured, if pos 
sible—the cost of which may be deducted from the 
amount. Address, always post paid, 

DEACON E PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 

N. B. Any person desirous of receiving a copy of 
whe Post, as a sample, can be accommodated by noti- 

fying the publishers by letter, post paid. 

0S” To Editors —Kditors who give the above one 
insertion, or condense the material portions of it, (the 
notices of new contributions, and our terms,) for their 
editorial columns, shail be entitled to an exchange, hy 
sending us a marked copy of the paper containing the 
advertisement or notice ec. l—eo vt 





The next story from her gifted pen will be en 





PROSPECTUS OF THE CLEVELAND COM- 
MERCIAL, 
VOL, TIII—ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
AS this is an age of progress and improvement, tho 
proprietor of the Commercial intends that it shall 
keep fully up with the age, and, with this view, will 
commence a new volume in a few weeks, onlarged in 
size and improved in form. It will be a quarto form, 
or eight pages, and contain forty columns nearly the 
present length, instead of twenty-eight, as at present. 
It wiil maintain its present character in relation to 
all pacties and sects, which bas given such general 
satisfaction to friends, and almost entirely escaped 
censure from enemies, if it has any, viz: 


Liberality towards all, and Independence of a!. 
The editor will not attempt to dictate to any, nor sub- 
mit to dictation from any. ¥ 


Great pains will be taken to furnish its readers, at 

an early day, with all 
General, Commercial, Political, Domestic, an: 
Foreign News, 

of interest or importance. It will contain an exten- 
sive Wholesale Price Current and Bank Note List, 
carefully corrected each week, which the immense 
and rapidly increasing business of Cleveland will rev- 
der of great interest and importance to business men 
throughout the State, and especially the northern 
aad central portions of it. w 

A careful selection of the best Miscellany, from a 
large exchange list of magaxines and newspapers, wi! | 
constitute an interesting feagigre of the Commerci:/, 
with the view of making it a welcome visiter to tho 
family circle. 

The change of form, from folio to quarto, will make 
it much more convenient for stitching and binding, 
and each volume will be a 


Scrap Book of Choice Articles of Prose, Poetry, 
and Statistics, 

and such items of news as will be interesting and use- 

ful for future reference. 

The selected Miscellany will not be of the tragic 
nor of the sickly sentimental kind, but such as wil! 
tend to refine and ennoble the feelings. No jest or 
anecdote offensive to delicacy will be intentionally 
admitted to its columns. 

Another equally interesting and important feature 
of it will be a cordial support of the Greatest Reform 
. of the Age — TEMPERANCE — not only by origina! 
and selected articles, but by contributions from per- 
sons of great ability, who have kindly promised their 
aid. ' 
Among its contributors are— 

Mrs. C. M. Severance, of Cloveland. 

Mrs. H. F. M. Brown, do. 

Mrs. Olivia Turner, do. 

Mrs. Frances D. Gage, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Jane Frohock, of Mt. Carro}l, Ill. 

Miss Harriet N. Torrey, of Welshfield, Ohio. 

Miss Antoinette L. Brown, of South Butler, N.Y. 

Terms to Office and-Mail Subscribers. 


Single copies, por annum : - - $2 00 
Three do. do. : - - - § 00 
Five do. do. . . - - 800 
Ten Ao, do. - . - - 16 00 
Twelve do. do. (to one address) 15 00 
To city subscribers, furnished by carrier 2 50 








(G>~ Subscribers for six or even three months will 
be received at the same rates, but all subscriptions 
must be paid in advance. 

H. M. ADDISON, 
Editor and Proprietor. 
Cleveland, October 1, 1853. 
FREE PRODUCE sTORE 
A LARGE assortment of Dry Goods and Groceries, 
free from the stain of Slavery, for sale by 
EZRA TOWNE, Agent, 
Oct. 13—Tt 207 Fulton street, New York. 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 
RELIEF IN TEN MINUTES!!! 
RYAN’S PULMONIC WAFERS are unfailing 
in the cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchi- 
tis, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Difficult Breathing, In- 
cipient Consumption, and Diseases of the Lungs. 
They have no taste of medicine, and any child will 
take them. Thousands have been restored to health 
| that had before despaired. Testimony given in hun- 
dreds of cases. A single dose relieves in ten minutes. 

Ask for Bryan’s Pulmonic Wafers—the original 
and only genuine is stam’ pe an.” Spurious 
kinds are offered for sale. Twenty-five cents a box. 
Sold by dealers generally. J. BRYAN & 00., Roch- 
ester, N. ¥., Proprietors Wholesale by R. 8.2. ors. 
SEL wn, D. C., and OC, 3 
SAN, Drenets, Baltimore, Oct. 26—3mi 
; HONEY BEE FEED. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


————_——— or = 
For the National Era. 
- STANZAS, 
BY HERBERT INGALLS. 


The summer flowers are dead ; 
Tis time to gather in the grain; 

The faded leaves are round us spread, 
But yet the autumn fruits remain. 
Then yield we not-our hearts to grief: 
The tral» hone Oe y 


Nor may we, though our youth be past, 
With all its buds and bright-eyed flowers, 
Send forth our sighs upon the blast, 
And cloud the aky with tearful showers. 
Oh! rather shall our minds mature 
To fruits of worth that shall enduro. 








So, when the winter of our life 
Shall creep all coldly on, 

And summer, with its lighter joys, 
Shall faded be, and gone, 

We'll turn us to our winter store, 

Nor sigh to think the summer o’er. 


——-- > 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


¥ PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 17, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


With my peper of this date I have received 
your printed annual letter, asking your sub- 
scribers to renew their sabscriptions, and also 
to exert themeelves to extend its circulation— 
both of which [ sh&ll be pleased to do, as I con. 
sider it a very efficient advocate of the Anti- 
Slavery cause. I like it not only for its man- 
ly efforts in behalf of the oppressed, for enfore- 
ing the principles of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and for its essential truthfulness, but 
especially have I been pleased to see that you 
could pursue the course that you thought right, 
and most conducive to the advancement of the 
cause in which you are engaged, without deem- 
ing it necessary to abuse those who may differ 
with you in opinion on some points that you 
may consider of much importance. Even the 
Colonization cause, although it may have not 
met with much favor in your paper, yet when 
mentioned at all, it has generally been with 


fairness—and that, I am sorry to say, is noi 


characteristic of most Anti-Slavery papers when 
speaking on this subject. The only fault that 
i have to find with the Era in this matter, if 
fault it be, is rather the error of omission, than 
of commiesicn. To remedy this, let me ask the 
tavor of you to publish the enclosed correspond- 
ence between Samuel Wilkeson and an exten- 
sive planter in British Guiana. In Judge Wil- 
keson’s letter, the true principles of the Coloni- 
zationists are ably and clearly given. 

My object in asking the insertion of the cor- 
respondence in the Era, at this time, is this: 
The subject of emigration is now engaging the 
attention of a portion of our colored population, 
and a number of them have called a conven. 
tion to meet next year in Cleveland, Ohio, to 
disouss this subject; but the prejudice against 
African Colonization is so strong that they will 
not even give it a hearing; if is to be entirely 
prohibited in their debates. This I attribute en- 
tirely to want of information, on their part, as 


to the principles and aims of the true friends of 


the Colonization cause; and there have been, I 
believe, within the present year, agents from 
both Jamaica aud Guiana, to induce our col- 
ored population to emigrate thither. 

The letter of Judge Wilkeson, while stating 
officially as the head of the Society the princ:- 
ples that originated and have sustained the meas- 
ure through numerous difficulties, also compares 
the advantages of the two places. I have no 
wish that you should enter into a lengthy die- 
cussion of the Colonization question in the Era ; 
but as the principles of the Society have been 
so much misrepresented by its opponents, and 
are therefore very much misunderstood by many 
sincere and intelligent Anti-Slavery men, (white 


as well as colored,) it seems to me but a matter | 


of simple justice to allow the Society to speak 
for itseif, and say what its principles really are. 
That there is a diversity of opinion among Col- 
onizationists on many points, [ readily admit; 
and that slaveholders, as well as the most thor- 
ough opponents of Slavery, are among its zeal- 
ous friends and supporters, is undowbtedly true : 
as it is also true that the wltraists of both sec- 
tions of the Union, the South Carolina school 
of politicians, the real pro-siavery men, (the 
Slavery propagandists of the South,) and the 
great body of prominent Anti-Slavery men at 
the North, are equally opposed to it. That 
John C. Calhoun and his friends, who desire 
to perpetuate and extend the institution of Sla- 
very—and who, it must be admitted, under- 
stand their interests in this matter—should de- 
terminately oppose the scheme of African Co!- 
onization, from its very commencement to the 
present time, should, [ think, commend it to 
the favorable consideration of all Anti-Slavery 
men. Mr. Calhoun and his admirers saw in 
the very fact of the elevation of the black man, 
whether in the United States or in Africa, the 
establishing of a free and indepéndent Repub. 
lic, composed of an enterprising and intelligent 

rtioan of the free colored population of the 

nion, (combined with considerable numbers 
of emancipated slaves, ) the downfall of Slavery ; 
his capacious mind saw in the very fact of the 
acknowledged equality of the black man with 
the white, by the most powerfal and enlight- 
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sarily accomplish the same object that they so 
ardently desire ? 

There is no doubt that there have been many 
things said by Colonizationists that cannot be 
justified ; but it is also certain that much has 

said and done in the name of Coloniza- 
tion, for which neither the Society nor its friends 
should be held responsible. 

Trusting that you will give this matter a 
proper consideration, and, | hope, arrive at the 
conclusion that it is a subject deserving the aid 
of your talents: and that you will accede to 
my request, to republish Judge Wilkeson’s cor- 
respondence, if not as a matter of justice to the 
cause, | would ask it as a favor to myself, I re- 
main, very respectfully, yours, 

, BENJAMIN Coates. 


for the Nationai Era 


THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM ; 


oR, 
MANUAL OF SOUTHERN SENTIMENT ON THE 
SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 


Being a Compilation from the Writings of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and others, 
whose names are consecrated in the affections 
%, the Southern People—the Debates in the 
federal and State Conventions which framed 
and ratified the Constitution of the United 
States—those which occurred in the first Con- 
gresses which sat during the Administration 
of General Washington—and extracts from 
the Debate in the Virginia Legislature in 
1832 ; with various letters, jwdicial decisions, Fc. 


BY DANIEL R. GOODLOE, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


From Tucker’s Blackstone. 
ON THE STATE OF SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA. 
By St, George Tucker, Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of William and Mary, and one of the 
Judges of the General Court in Virginia. 
[conTINUED.] 
The plan, therefore, which I would presume 
to propose for the consideration of my coun- 
trymen is such as the number of slaves, the 
difference of their nature and habits, and the 
state of agriculture among us, might render 
it expedient, rather than desirable, to adopt; 
and would partake partly’ of that proposed by 
Mr. Jefferson, and adopted in other States ; 
and partly of such cautionary restrictions as a 
due regard to situation and circumstances, and 
even to general prejudices, might recommend 
to those who engage in so arduous and per- 
haps unprecedented an undertaking. 

1, Let every female born after the adoption 
of the plan be free, and transmit freedom to 
all the descendants, both male and female. 

2. As a compensation to those persons in 
whose families such females or their descend- 
ants may be born, for the expense and trouble 
of their maintenance during infancy, let them 
serve such persons until the age of twenty- 
eight years; let them then receive twenty dol- 
lars in money, two suits of clothes suited to 
the season, a hat, a pair of shoes, and two 
blankets. If these things be not voluntarily 
done, let the county courts enforce the per- 
formance, upon complaint. 

3. Let all negro children be registered with 
the clerk of the county or corporation court, 
where born, within one month after their birth. 
Let the person in whose family they are born 
take a copy of the register, and deliver it to 
pe mother, or, if she die, to the child, before it 

of the age of twenty-one years. Let any 
negro claiming to be free, and above the age 
of puberty, be considered as of the age of 
twenty-eight years, if he or she be not regis- 

d as required. 

4. Let all the negro servants be put on the 
same footing as white servants and apprentices 
now are, in respect to food, raiment, correc- 
tion, and the assignment of their service from 
one to another. 

5. Let the children of negroes and mulat- 
toes, born in the families of their parents, be 
bound to service by the overseers of the poor, 
until they shall attain the age of twenty-one 
years. Let all above that age, who are not 
housekeeperr;nor have voluntarily bound them- 
selvés to service for a year before the first day 
of February, annually, be then bound for the 
remainder of the year by. the overseers of the 
poor. To stimulate the overseers of the poor 
to perform their duty, let them receive fifteen 
per cent. of their wages, from the person hiring 
them, as a compensation for their trouble, and 
ten per cent. per annum out of the wages of 
such as they may bind apprentices. 

6. If, at the age of twenty-seven years, the 
master of a negro or mulatto servant be un- 
willing to pay his freedom dues, above men- 
tioned, at the expiration of the succeeding 
year, let him bring him into the county court, 
clad and furnished with necessaries as before 
directed, and pay into court five dollars, for the 
servant, and thereupon let the court direct him 


enedynations of Europe, the adoption by Liberia 
of a Republican Constitution, modelled after 
our own, (Slavery excepted.) was fatal to his 
fong-cherished hope of perpetuating the insti- 
tution of African Slavery in America. It was 
the moral and political influences of the scheme 
of African Colonidftion that Mr. Calhoun most 
feared ; as the economical features of the sys- 
sem were then not fully developed, he may have 
anticipated that the cheap labor of the natives 
of Africa would be employed in some way to 
undersell the more expensive products of slavo 
labor in the foreign markets; but it was not 
then known that the soil of Africa was so well 
adapted to the culture of cotton, which is the 
main support of American Slavery. The fact 
is now established, I believe, that all the best 
descriptions of American cotton can be raised 
in Africa more cheaply than in the United 
States, the soil being more prolific, and the 
climate allowing the-raising of, two ¢ in a 
year ; and where native labor ean be obtained 
to any amount for less than twenty-five cents 
per day, which, to them, is ample compensa- 
tion, their wants at 
the earth yielding so @ return for the !a- 
bor bestowed on it. ) 

Not only can cotton from the American seed 
be thus profitably produced, but it is also 
known that there are several kinds of cotton, 
of superior quality, indigenous to Africa, that 
constantly bear all through the year. What 
more noble and enterprising work can engage 
the attention of the enterprising free pte 
man in the United States, than that of intro- 
ducing civilization and Christianity into long-| among us. By denying them the most valua- 
n i Africa, establishing free institutions | ble privileges which civil government affords, 
and Republican Government in that benighted| I wish to render it their inclination and their 
‘interest to seek those privileges in some other 
‘climate. There is an immense unsettled terri- 
| tory on this Continent, (89) more congenial to 
|| their natural constitutions than ours, where 
| they may perhaps be received upon more fa- 

vorable terms than we can permit them to re- 
main with us. Emigrating in small numbers, 
Seg vit be able to effect settlements more 
easily than in large numbers, and without tle 
— or danger of numerous colonies. By 
the yoke of bondage, and 

| enabling them to seek happiness wherever they 
ean hope to find it, we surely confer a benefit 
| which no one can sufficiently appreciate, who 
| has not tasted the bitter curse of compulsory 
| servitude. By excluding them from we 
that the seeds of ambition would be 
d too deep, ever to germinate ; by disarm- 
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to be hired by the overseers of the poor for the 
succeeding year, in the manner before directed. 

7. Let no negro or mulatto be capable of 
taking, holding, or exersising, any public office, 
freehold, franchise, or privilege, (86) or any es- 
tate in lands or tenements, other than a lease 
not exceeding twenty-one years. Nor of keeping 
or bearing arms, (87) unless authorized so to 
do by some act of the General Assembly, whose 
duration shall be limited to three years. Nor 
of contracting matrimony with any other than 
a negro or mulatto; nor be an attorney; nor 
be a juror; nor @ witness in any court of ju- 
dicature, except against, or between, negroes 
and mulattoes. Nor be an executor or admin- 
istrator ; nor capable of making any will or 
testament ; nor maintain any real action; nor 
be a trustee of lands or tenements himself, nor 
any other person to be a trustee to him or to 
his use. 

8. Let all persons born after the passing of 
the act be considered as entitled to the same 
mode of trial, in criminal cases, as free negroes 
and mulattoes are now entitled to. 

The restrictions in this plan may appear to 
savor strongly of prejudice. Whoever pro- 
poses any plan for the abolition of Slavery 
must either encounter or accommodate him- 
self to prejudice. I have preferred the latter; 
not that I pretend to be wholly exem:t from 
it, but that I might avoid as many obstacles as 
possible to the completion of so’ desirable a 
work as the abolition of Slavery. (88) Though 
[ am opposed to the banishment of the negroes, 
I wish not to encourage their future residence 


t being so few, and 
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sufferings ; 


many years more as he has been an expense 
to them. But if the voice of reason, justice, 
and humanity, be not stifled by sordid avarice 
or unfeeling tyranny, it would be eavy to con- 
vince even those who have entertained such 
erroneous notions, that the right of one man 
over another is neither founded in Nature nor 
in sound policy. That it cannot extend to 
those not in being , that no man can in reality 
be deprived of what he doth not possess ; that 
fourteen years’ labor by a young person in the 
prime of life is an ample compensation for a 
few months’ labor lost by the mother, and for 
the maintenance of a child, in that coarse, 
homely manner that negroes are brought up. 
And lastly, that a state of slavery is not only 
perfectly incompatible with the principles of 
government, but with the safety and security 
of their masters. History evinces this. At 


strations of it. Shall we, then, neglect a duty, 
which every consideration—moral, religious, 
political, or selfish—-recommends? Those who 
wish to postpone the measure, do not reflect 
that every day renders the task more arduous 
to be performed. We have now 300,000 slaves 
among us. 
double the number. In sixty years we shall 
tury from this day, even that enormous number 
will be doubled. 
enough to carry an ox, by beginning with the 
ox while he was yet a calf. 


what will the ox be @ 


tural interests, an 
of those whose principal reliance is upon their 
slaves, of support, it will be proper to submit a 
view of the gradugl’ operation and effects of 
this plan. They will, no doubt, be surprised 
to hear that, whenever it is adopted, the num- 
ber of slaves will not be diminished for forty 


crease for thirty years; that at the distance of 
sixty years there will be one-third of the num- 
ber at its first commencement; that it will re- 
quire above a century to complete it; and that 
the number of blacks under twenty-eight, and 
consequently bound to service in the families 
they are born in, will always be at least as 
great as the present number of slaves. These 
circumstances, I trust, will remove many objec- 
tions; and that they are truly stated will appear 
on inquiry. (90) It will further appear, that 


males during that period continuing either in 
slavery or bound to service till the age of twen- 
ty-eight years. The earth cannot want culti- 
vators whilst our population increeses as at 
present, and three-fourths of those employed 
therein are held to service, and the remainder 
compellable to labor. For we muat not lose 
sight of this important consideration, that these 
people must be bound to labor, if they do not 
voluntarily engage therein. Their faculties are 
at present only calculated for that object; if 
they be not employed therein, they will become 
drones of the worst description. In absolving 
them from the yoke of slavery, we must not 


some mode or other; and those who have not 


out corporal labor, whatever be their complec- 
tion, ought to be compelled to labor. This is 
the case in England, where domestic slavery 
has long been unknown. 
case in every well-ordered society; and where 
the numbers of persons without property in- 
crease, there the coercion of the laws becomes 
more immediately requisite. The proposed 
plan would necessarily have this effect, and 
therefore ought to be accompanied with such 
a regulation. Though the rigors of our police 
in respect to this unhappy race ought to be 
softened, yet its regularity and punctual admin- 
istration should be increased, rather than re- 
laxed. If we doubt the propriety of such meas- 
ures, what must we think of the situation of 
our country when, instead of 300,000, we shall 
have more than two millions of slaves among 
us? This must happen within a century, if we 
do not set about the abolition of Slavery. Will 
not our posterity curse the days of their nativi- 
ty with all the anguish of Job? Will they not 
execrate the memory of those ancestors who, 
having it in their power to avert evil, have, 
like their first parents, entailed a curse upon 
all future generations? We know that the 
rigor of the laws respecting slaves unavoidably 
must increase with their numbers? What a 
blood-stained code, must that be which is cal- 
culated for the restraint of millions held in 
bondage! Such must our unhappy country 
exhibit within a century, unless we are both 
wise and just enough to avert from posterity 
the calamity and reproach which are other- 
wise unavoidable. (91) 

I am not vair enough to presume the plan I 
have suggested entirely free from objections; 
nor that, in offering my own ideas on the sub- 
ject, | have been more fortunate than others; 
but, from the communication of sentiment be- 
tween those who lament the evil, it is possible 
that an effectual remedy may at length be dis- 
covered. Whenever that happens, the golden 
age of our country will begin. Till then, 


Sr etre Non hospes ab hospite tutus, 
Non Herus a Famulis: fratrum quoque gratia rara. 





(86.) The Romans, before the time of Justinian, 
adopted a similar policy, in respect to their freed- 
men. Gibbon, vol. i, P. 58. 

(87.) See Spirit of Laws, 12, 15,1. Blackstone’s 
Com, 417 

(88.) If, upon experiment, it should appear advisa- 
ble to hasten the operation of this plan, or to enlarge 
the privileges of free negroes, it will be both easier 
and safer so to do, than to retrench any privilege 
once granted, or to retard the operation of the origi- 
nal plan, after it has been adopted, and in part car! 
ried into execution. 

(89.) Theimmense territory of Louisiana, which ex- 
tends as far south as lat. 25 deg., and the two Floridas, 
would probably afford a ready asylum for such as might 
choose to become Spanish subjects. How far their 
political rights might be enlarged in these countries, 
is, however, questionable; but the climate is un- 
doubtedly more faygrable to the African constitu- 
tion than ours; and from this cause it is not improb- 
able that emigrations from these States would in 
time be very considerable. 

(90.) As it may ngt be unacceptable to some read- 
ers to observe the operation of this plan, I shall sub- 
join the following statement: 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

1. The number of slaves in Virginia, by the late 
census, being found to be 292,427, they may now, in 
round numbers, be estimated at 300,000. 

2. Let it be supposed that the males and females 
are nearly, or altogether, equal in number. 

3. According to Dr. Franklin, the people of Amer- 
ica double their numbers in about twenty-eight 

; find, according to Mr. Jefferson, the negroes 
inorease as fast as the whites; they will, therefore, 
double at least every thirty years. 

_ 4, Let it be supposed that in thirty years one-half 
of the present race of negroes will be extinct. 

5. Let it be supposed that in forty-five years there 
will not remain more than one-fifth of the present 
race alive. 

6. Let it be likewise supposed that in sixty years 
the whole of the present race will be extinct. 

7. For conciseness sake, let the present race be 
called ante nati, those born after the adoption of the 


plan, post-nati. . 
From hence it will follow: 
1. That the present number of slaves being 300,000. 


2. In thirty years their numbers will amount to 
600,000 


3. But at that period, as one half of them will be 





extinct, (rem. 4,) their numbers will stand thus: 
Ante-nati - : ° - 150,000 
Post-natt - - - ~ 450,000 
600,000 


4. The mean increase of the post-nati for the next 









males born to 
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this moment we have the most awful demon- | 


Thirty years hence we shall have | 
have 1,200,000; and in less than another cen- | 
Milo acquired strength | 


If we complain | 
that the calf is too heavy for our shoulders, | 


To such as apprehend danger to our agricul. | 
he depriving the families | 


years after it takes place; that it will even in- | 


females only will arrive at the age o* emanci- | 
pation within the first forty-five years; all the | 


forget the interests of society. Those interests | 
require the exertions of every individual, in | 


wherewith to support themeelves honestly, with- | 


It must also be the | 


mayb einai 


12. After the twenty-cight years are past, the num- 
ber of slaves born must Scallsnaliy diminish. Sup- 
their number born in the last seventeen years to 
eae fourth as many as those born in the preceding 
twelve years, they will be 52,500, or 13,125 yearly. 
13, Tha slaves ia Virginia, in forty-five years, 
will then be, ante-nati = - - 


Post-nati males born in the first 16 years - 120,000 





do. born in the next 12 years - 52,500 
Do. do. born in the last 17 years 13,125 
245,625 


At this period the emancipation of males will begin. 

14. But after twenty-eight years it has been shown 
that 9,910 negroes will annually arrive at the age of 
emancipation; their whole number in forty-five years 
will be 168,470. 
15. The state of the negroes at the end of 

forty-five years will then be, slaves - + 245,625 
Post-nati, fully emancipated, (females) - 168,470 
| Post-nati, not emancipated - - - - 485,905 


; 900,000 
16. Tn sixty years the whole number of negroes will 
; be 1,200,000. 
17. At that period the whole of the present race 
| will be extinct; and we may also infer that one-half 
| of those born in tho first thirty years will be also ox- 
tinct; the number of slaves born in that period has 
: heen shown (prop. 7) to be 172,500; the number of 
| these then living will be 86,250. 
| 18. One-half of the post-nati free born, during that 
' period, being now fully emancipated, may be likewise 
| presumed to be extinct ; their numbers will be 138,750. 
19. The state of negroes at the end of sixty years 
will therefore be: 





Slaves born during the first thirty years 86,250 
Slaves born after that period - - - 13,125 
Post-nati. fully emancipated - 138,750 
Post-nati, under 28 years of age 961,875 


1,200,000 
| 20. At the end of ninety years the number of ne- 
groes will be 2,400,000. 
| 21. Of this number, those only born» after the first 
thirty years being supposed to be living, the number 
| of slaves (prop. 12) will then be reduced to 13,125. 
22. And as the last-mentioned number of slaves 
are supposed to be born within forty-five years, their 
| whole number will be extinct in fifteen years more— 
that is, in one hundred and five years from the first 
adoption of the plan. 
23. By prop. 19, it appears that out of 1,200,000 
| negroes, there will then be 961,875 under the age of 
twenty-eight years, the period of emancipation. 
| 24. We may therefore conclude, that from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the whole number of blacks 
| will always be liable to service. 
(91.) Not to mention the modern codes of the Su- 
gar Islands, which exhibit awful proofs of the sup- 
osed necessity of such a cruel policy, the martial 
acedemonians, and not less martial Romans, held it 
| justifiable, as well as necessary, to adopt the most 
b severe regulations and the most cruel treatment to- 
| wards their numerous slaves, upon the —_ of 
| self-preservation.—See Gibbon’s Hist. of the Rom. 
| Emp., vol. 1, p. 57. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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For the National Era. 
THE FARMER. 


BY C. JILLSON. 


The day is o’er, the task is done, 
| And home again the farmer hies, 
| Before the twilight fades away 
Along the glorious western skies. 
} His wife puts on her sweetest smile, 
And meets him at his cottage door; 
Her soft hand lies within his own— 
Oh! who could ever ask for more” 
His little Ellen lisps the name 
Most dear to every parent’s heart, 
With tones so witchingly divine, 
That none but angels know the art 
A loving wife, a merry child, 
A cot among the forest trees, 
Are things of which the farmer boasts ; 
Oh! who would not be proud of these? 


Worcester, Mass., Oct., 1853, 
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From the Columbian. 


A FEW PARTING WORDS FROM AN OLD 
FRIEND. 


Frienps OF FreEepom IN Oux10: Will you 
take kindly a few words from one that has 
served you as best he could, without hope of 
reward, except so far as he receives your kind 
affection, and a hope of promoting the great 
cause of human happiness ¢ 

We have just closed an important State elec- 
tion. The result, as every one must have seen, 
continues the Old Line Democracy in power. 
What may be the details is yet uncertain. We 
know, however, that the party of Freedom has 
very much gained in positive strength. Wheth- 
er our vote is increased or diminished by the 
Temperance struggle, is untertain ; but in any 
view of our present position, we are advan- 
cing, and have probably doubled our vote in 
eleven months—a progress unexampled in such 
an enterprise. 

There has been great difference of opinion 
with some of our friends, as to the best means 
of securing the greatest success. This has led 
to some embarrassment. ‘Those incidents have 
all passed ; and let me urge you not to revive 
any unpleasant remembrances. 
common purpose in view, and I trust we are 
above selfish aspirations. When we have 
paused long enough to count the votes, let us 
immediately resolve on our future course. 

We must make up our mind on the first 
question presented, which is—Shall we press 
our enterprise forward until our General Gov- 
ernment shall be administered for Freedom 
and Justice, until Slavery shall be drivéh from 
the seat of Government, the cdfstwise slave 
trade is abolished, our Territories dedicated to 
Freedom, the Fugitive Slave Act repealed, Sla- 
very driven to take shelter within and under 
the power of such States as may still give it 
protection, until our own State shall vindicate 
herself from abject surveillance to the Slave 
Power; and the great principles of exact jus- 
tice to all men be applied in all legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive proceedings ? 

This is a great work ; and, if done, must be 
done by you, FRIENDS OF FREEDOM, and such 
as may associate with you. But you are not 
the men to quail at danger, or be hindered by 
any obstacles which can be presented. Your 
minds are already made up; you answer, that 
this work must be done, and since others have 
failed, you must do it. 

Have you, my friends, counted the cost? 
You answer again—Why talk of cost, when 
human liberty, a pure literature, progress, hu- 
man happiness, and even a pure Christianity 
itself, is at stake? For experience proves that 
slaveholding destroys or corrupts everything 
worth preserving.” 

Do I assume too much when I assume to an- 
swer for you again—that this work must be 
done, cost what it will? We have no National 
or State treasury to lavish its millions to sus- 
tain our @ausé; we have, however, true hearts, 
zealous to promote the good and true. We 
have the spirit of self-sacrifice that will lead 
us to adapt ourselves to the work—not here- 
after merely to see how many votes we can 
get, and still expect to be defeated—no, friends, 
we now go for clecting our next candidates, 
State and National; we would have done it 
this year, with a little more faith. We can do 
it hereafter, and the hope of the nation is. 
bound up in our success. 

My last year of hard services is probabl 
performed. My health has been providential- 
ly preserved this year; but here such labors 
moust end. 

t am not before you a candidate for any 
eee “Ca shall never be again ; so you 
must allow me to press this matter upon you, 
Yes, you must now ley out your work for suc- 
cess ; the country and the public sentiment ex- 

teach a result, and everything is ripe for 
it. This year’s battle has prepared the-way ; 
but we must work for it. 


We have a 
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and tracts, we need 
at Columbus. The one 
rves the patronage of 
every friend of freedom. It must be made for 
the State what the Fra is for the nation. We 
cannot succeed in Ohio, without such a paper 
at Columbus, It has done great already, 
thongh laboring under great embarrassments. 
It will be made a much better en od with a 
liberal support. It is not yet a table con- 
cern, and cannot be with less than five thou- 
sand pabscribers. There are twenty thousand 
of you that can well afford to take the Colum- 
bian, in addition to your county paper. It 
ought to have ten thousand, at least, That 
number, and a liberal support to all our county 
papers, with a free distribution of tracts, the 
darkness of Hunkerism would be dispelled, and 
Ohio would at once take her stand in favor of 
Freedom, Christranity, and a real Democracy. 
Now, my friends, what say you? Are you 
ready to come up to this work, and do your 
part to insure success ? 

Now is our time to work, while others are 
idle. Wait not for an election one: Im- 
prove our vantage ground now. When you 
read this article, before you lay down the pa- 
per, resolve that you will do on a liberal scale, 
and do it at once. Be each of you voluntary 
agents for Free Democratic papers, and thus 
become most efficient laborers in a great and 
good cause, and thank God that he enables 
you to aid in such a glorious work. 

Your old friend, Samue. Lewis. 


These are the words of one whom every true 
advocate of Liberty delights to hold in remem- 
brance, and they should sink deep in their 
hearts. a3 


ANOTHER CHAPTER IN THE WILKESBARRE 
AFFAIR. 


Judge Grier threatens to hang Mr. Gildersleve!! — 
Letter from Mr Gildersleve, showing sundry rea- 
sons against the execution é 

To the Hon. Judge Grier, of the Supreme Court 

of the United States: 

Sm: In your remarks from the bench, on 
the hearing of the habeas corpus sued out of 
the Circuit Court over which you preside, by 
John Jenkins and others, and also in your 
printed opinion, you have taken liberties with 
my name, no less inconsistent with the dignity 
of your official station, than with truth and 
justice. The insinuation, equivalent to a posi- 
tive assertoin, that | am an “unprincipled in- 
terloper,” does not amount to proof, although 
proceeding from the lips of a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

An affidavit was made gy me, upon which a 
warrant was issued for the arrest of certain 
slave-catchers. You were pleased to remark, 
“If this man fails to make out the facts set 
forth in the warrant of arrest, I will request the 
prosecuting attorney of Luzerne county to 
prosecute him for persury.” Perhaps it would 
still more aid and comfort felons, if you would 
request all prosecuting attorneys to prosecute 
all grand jurors for perjury, whenever the facts 
they had sworn to were disproved un trial; in 
other words, whenever a person indicted is ac- 
quitted on trial} send the jurors who indicted 
him to the State prison for perjury ! 

I made an affidavit stating facts according to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, and which 
was strictly and literally true. 1 informed the 
magistrate that I had not been an eye-witness 
of the facts stated. Hence there was no fraud 
practiced or attempted. 

In your usual gentlemanly style, you ob- 
served, “I know something of the man who 
made this complaint.” If you knew aught 
against my veracity or integrity, you kept it to 
yourself. Perhaps you may know something 
of me. You may know that I hate oppression ; 
that I believe in the doctrine of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; that I do not believe in 
the power of the United States Government, 
nor in the power of the combined Governments 
of the world, rightfully to chattelize a single 
human being ; moreover, that I look upon the 
Fugitive Slave Act as unconstitutional, a foul 
disgrace to our country, and that I loathe it 
from my very soul, while you appear to take 
pride in enforcing it. In your zeal for this des- 
picable act, you thought to intimidate me by 
sending me a threat, some two years since, that 
if you could ever get me befere you, you would 
hang me. See the affidavit of Mr. B., annexed. 
The fear of you and of your threatened halter 
has not as yet prevented me from expressing 
my Opinions. You have thought proper to 
punish my audacity by insulting me from the 
bench. You are indignant at the interference 
of a tuppenny State magistrate with United 
States officers. It may be humiliating to you, 
but such is the system of our Government, that 
a tuppenny Pennsylvania magistrate has a 
perfect right to order the arrest not only of a 
deputy Marshal, but a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on a criminal 
charge. Hence it is no matter of surprise that 
a justice of the peace should order the arrest 
of official slave-catchers, when they assume the 
part of brutal and murderous assailants. A 
justice of the peace may appear, in the view of 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, a “tuppenny magistrate ;” but in the 
estimation of honorable, virtuous men, the of- 
fice of a justice is infinitely more honorable 
than that of a slave-catching commissioner, at 
any bribe of five dollars a head; the spawn of 
a on States Judge, not the choige of a free 

6. 

We are left to infer, from your written opin- 
ion, that no degree of violence and brutality in 
catching negroes is culpable or illegal. You 
seem to have forgotten thatthe warrant for the 
arrest of an alleged fugitive is a civil, not a 
criminal process.. The fugitive is not charged 
with crime. He is merely charged with “owing 
service.” He is an unfortunate debtor. Can 
it be that you suppose a sheriff, in executing 
process in an action of debt, may take an arm- 
ed posse, and deliberate with his associates on 
the propriety of shooting the defendant, if 
they cannot otherwise take him, and that they 
may violently assault him, and beat him, and 
fire pistols at him, endangering his life, and all 
this without showing his warrant? 

As to the legality of your proceedings, others 
more competent must decide. As to the im- 
propriety and indecency of your language and 
deportment on the bench, no difference of opin- 
ion will be entertained by those who under- 
stand what is required of the manners of a gen- 
tleman, and the unimpassioned impartiality of 
@ ju 

We ore officially assured that in the conduct 
of these deputy marshals towards the alleged 
fugitive there “ was nothing worthy of blame,” 
except, perhaps, “a want of sufficient courage 
and perseverance!” That the public may 
judge what is the style of slave-hunting ap- 
proved by a Judge of the Supreme Court. of 
the United States, I refer them to the affidavits 
of Jacob Kutz, Caspar Fetterly, Henry Patton, 
and Chas. Gegenheimer, heretofore published. 

These affidavits, besides sustaining to the 
fullest extent the one made by me, dieclose a 
most brutal and murderous assault upon an 
unfortunate but innocent man, His nominal 
master gave me 2 brief history of his charac- 
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Before Gilbert Burrows, a Justice of the 
Peace in and for the county of Luzerne, and 
State of Pennslyvania, personally came John 
L. Butler, of Wilkesbarre, in said county, and 
being duly sworn, deposeth and saith as fol- 
lows, viz: 

“ About two years ago, | met Judge Grier in 
the city of Washington, D.C. The Judge ask- 
ed me if I knew one Gildersleve, of Wilkes- 
barre. I replied that I did; that he was a re- 
spectable merchant, and a conscientious, good 
man. Jadge Grier said to me, I hear that he 
harbors negroes and gives them arms. [ re- 
plied, he may harbor meeront but I think he 
would not arm them. Judge Grier then re. 
quested me to tell Mr. Gildersleve, from him, 
that if he, Gildersleve, should ever be brought 
before him, that he would hang him; which 
message [ delivered to Mr. Gildersleve on my 
return home. Joun L. Burver. 

“Sworn and subscribed, Oct. 28, 1853, be- 
fore me, G. Burrows, Jr.” 

That the estimate placed on Mr. Burrows, 
by his immediate neighbors may be fully un- 
derstood, we annex the following certificate : 


WiikesBarRe, Oct. 28, 1853 

We, the undersigned, cheerfully bear testi- 
mony to the high estimation in which Gilbert 
Burrows, Exq., is held in this community. Few 
men, if any, among us, are more truly respect- 
ed, a8 a citizen, a magistrate, and a Christian. 
Joun Dorrance, (Presb. Clergyman.) 
HH. We ts, do. do. 
Stepuen Vaucun, (Acting J. of Peace.) 
Henprick B. Wricurt, (M7. C., Dem.) 
Epw. Lyncu, (Cashier of Bank. 
Henry M. Fuuvxr, (Ex M. C., Whig.) 


WANTED. 
GENTLEMAN who has been a working member 
of the Liberty and Free Democratic parties the 

last ten years, who has considerable ability as a wri- 

ter, desires a situation as Editor of a Free Democratic 
paper. Good references and testimonials given. Ad- 

dress E., Felicity, Clermont county, Ohio. Nov. 24. 

INFORMATION WANTED, 

F a young man named LEDYARD G. ROBBINS, 
aged 28 years, a Barber, not very dark colored, 
with brown hair, five feet six or seven inches high, of 
an active temperament, and usually dressed in the 
most approved style. He was last heard from at Prov- 
idence, R. I., in May last. Those knowing the where- 
abouts of said Robbins will confer a favor upon his 
distressed mother, by informing Mrs. JANE OLBEY, 

North Brookfield, Madison county, New York. 

Editors will please copy. — Nov. 17. 


A FURTUNE FOR EVERYBODY. 
HE subscriber will, on the receipt of one dollar, 
post paid, send printed instructions in upwards 
of fifty kinds of business. They embrace so many 
different methods fer making money, that none can 
fail to bé suited, and any person cannot fail to make 
from $5 to $10 per day. Unlike those who shroud in 
mystery the means by which they have arrived at 
independence, I have in these instructions thrown 
open the accumulated stores of my information, for 
the sole benefit of the enterprising portion of the 
community. H. BISHOP, 
Nov. 17. Piketon, Ohio. 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN. 


I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Re- 
ceipts, many of which have been sold the past year 
for five dollars a-piece, and the whole comprising so 
many different ways to make money. In the sale of 
One of the «rticles alone, I have known young men 
the past year to make from five to twelve dollars per 
day; and in the manufacture and sale of any one of 
the articles, no young man of energy and ability can 
fail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing one dollar, and the whole number of 
Receipts will be forwarded by mail. No letter taken 
from the office unless prepaid. ‘ June 16. 


GEO, W. NEWCOMB, ae 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Chicago, Ill. 


wil pay particular attention to collecting busi- 
ness in Chicago and vicinity. Oct. 20, 




















ONE TH }USAND AGENTS WANTED. 


INE chance for young men this winter. Address 
Bc Nov. 3. M. J. COOK, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


T. &, ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, 
Gives over 900 large, double-column, octavo pages 
of < hoice Keading Matter in a year; also, from 

12 to 15 steel engravings, of a high order of excel- 

lence; besides from 150 te 200 fine wood engray- 

ings, 

IG All for $1.25 in clubs of four subscribers / 
THE CHEAPEST MONTLY MAGAZINE IN THE 
WORLD. 

N° periodical in the United States has been more 

generally or more warmly commended by tho 
press than the “ Home Magazine.” 

The third volume begins in January, 1854, and will 
contain a new moral story, by Mr. Arthur, of consid- 
erable length, entitled 

“The Angel of the Household.” 

0S The Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book 
sent, one year, for $3.50. 

O0S> The January number will be ready by the first 
week in December. 

OG Send for specimen numbers. 
furnished free of charge. 

Terms, in advance, $2 a year. 

Four copies, one year, $5. 

Twelve copies, one year, $15, and one te getter-up 


of club. 
Address, post-paid, T. 8. ARTHUR & Co., 
Nov. 10—4t 107 Walnut st., Phiiadelphia. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL a 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 





They will be 





CONSUMPTION. 

nh ape remedy is offered to the community with the 

confidence we feel in an article which seldom 
fails to realize the happiest effects that can be desired. 
*So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous 
the cases of its cures, that almost every section of the 
country abounds in persons, publicly known, who 
have been restored from yooh aa we even desperate 
diseases of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its 
superiority over eyery other medicine of its kind is too 


are known, the public no longer hesitate what anti- 
dote to employ for the distressing and dangerous af- 
fections of the pulmonary organs which are incident 
to our climate. 


of medical men, than the alarming prevalence and 
fatality of consumptive complaints, nor has any one | 
class of diseases had more of their investigation and 
care. But as yet no adequate remedy had been pro- 
vided, on which the public could depend for protection 
from attacks upon the respiratory organs, until the 
introduction of the CHERRY PECTORAL. This ar- 
ticle is the product of a long, laborious, and I believe 
successful endeavor to furnish che community with | 
such aremedy. Of this last statement the American | 
people are now themselves prepared to judge, and I | 
appeal with confidence to their decision. there is | 
any dependence to be placed in what men of every | 
class and station certify it has done for them ; if we 
can trust our own senses, when we see dangerous af- 
fections of the throat and lungs yield to it; if we can 
depend on the assurance of intelligent physicians, who 
make it their business to know; in short, if there is 
any reliance on anything, then isit irrefutably proven 
that this medicine does relieve and does cure the class 
of diseases it is designed for, ge any and all oth- | 
ers that are known to mankind. If this be true, it | 
cannot be too freely published, nor be too widely | 
known. The afilicted should know it. A remedy , 
that cures is priceless to them, Parents should know | 
it: thoir children are priceless to them. All should , 
know it; for health am be. ag tonoone. Not | 
‘only should it be circulated , but everywhere— | 
not only in this country, but in all countries. How , 
faithfully we have acted on this conviction, is 
shown in the fact that already this article has made 
the circle of the globe. The sun never sets on its 
limits. No continent is without it, and but few peo- 
ples. Although not in so general use in other nations 
as in this, it is employed by the more intelligent in 
almost all civilized countries. It is extensively em- 
ployed in both Americas—in Europe, Asia, Africa, | 
Australia, and the far-off islands of the sea. Life is 








vastly more rtance to them, its quality is never 
standard of ex. | 
eellence. Every bottle of this medicine, now manu- 
factured, is as good as ever has been made ‘ 
or aswe are ble of making. No toil or cost is 
,in nt it in the best perfection which 
it is. possible to . Hence, the patient who 
procures the genuine CHERRY PECTORAL can rely 
on ha as good an article as has ever been had by 
d 0 testify to its cures. 
aa gue inthe Ghd, Lait cs ake nee 
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COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONGHITIS, | 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA; AND | 


apparent to escape observation ; and where its virtues | 


Nothing has called louder for the earnest inquiry | 


; Peninsular Medal,” “The Green Hand,” 


a PATENTS. A 
7, 9. ROBBINS, Attorney for Procuring and De 
« fending Patents, W: n, D. C., 3 Ex- | 
aminations at the Patent prepares Dra 
ply es tai te the Patuin hee 
consulted on tae ot 
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cause cann depri D prope thout com- | 9. After twenty-eight years from the first on, | ford (if you only thought 80) to pay for one or | cent and arrogant zeal of : 
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the Era rly refuse to let it occupy | and taking away that whigh they now possess. | will not be very erroneous ; if so; the whole race of free discussion ; and thus encourage e88- es aa - Origin of Slavery. Sian ie bary States, 
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men, when it can be shown that it must neces- | pensated by the service of that child for as 900,000 the age, and we must give ourselves to it. ry; Parallel between White and Black Slavery 


Ts 
aumphant Abolition of White Slavery. . 

IIL. True Character of White Slavery in Bayhayy « 
Apologies for White Slavery; Happy Condition of (44 
White Slaves; Better offin Barbary than at Ho,,,. 
Better off than the Free Christians in Barbary. yy,’ 


ertheless, Unquestionable Hnormity of White Slave - 


" ~ very 
in Barbary. Conclusion. Price 50 cts. ; postage 19. 
For sale by LEWSS CLEPUAN BE, vg 
March 31. Office National Era 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 
A Monthly Journal for Girls ani Boys 
EDITED BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 


PAPER, under the above title, will be ; ublished 
at Philadelphia on the fitst day of October nex: 

In size and general character, this publication y 
resemble Mrs. Margaret L. Bailey’s lately disconti; 
Friend of Youth, the place of which it is designed 
take. 

Terms.—Fifty conts a year, for single copies 
ten copies for four dollars. 
advance. 

All subscriptions and communications to be ad. 
dressed to L. K. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia 

ATTENTION! 

SOLDIERS who served in the various wars, and 
KJ sailors, or their widows or heirs, to whom ar. 
rears of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, &> 
may be due, may find it to their udvantage to bave 
their claims investigated. Address 

A. M. GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washircton, D. ¢ 
Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 





> ; - 
Payment invariably ip 


THE AMEKICAN SLAVE CODE, (§ THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, 

TS Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Ju. 

dicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts. By Wii. 
liam Goodell, author of the ‘Democracy of Christian. 
ity,” “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” &e. The work 
contains 430 pages 12mo, neatly bound in cloth. Pricg 
75 cents per copy, postage 18 cents. For sale by 

June 30. L. CLEPHANE, Office Nat. Era 

The following is an extract of a letter from Hon, 
William Jay to the author: 

“Your analysis of the slave laws is very able, and 
your exhibition of their practical application by ths 
Southern courts evinces great and careful research, 
Your book is as impregnable against the cl 
exaggeration as Euclid’s Geomeiry, since, li 
it consists of propositions and demonst 
book is not only true, but it is a 





MINING AGENCY, 
New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. § 


5 and 9 


Ts Agency is established for the purchase and 
sale, on commissior, of unimproved Mines and 
Mining Stock ip Companies organized and at work 


also, for furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Mining 
Tools, as ordered ; also, the Chemical Analysis of Grea 


and other substances, as forwarded from any par 


the country. 
A printed circular, giving full explanations, wi!i bs 
sent in answer to any post-paid letter enclosing ove 


three cent Post Office stamp. m 
I. R. BARBOUR & CO 

July 21. No. 110 Broadway, New York 
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LARD OIL 
' ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 
order. Star and Adamanti Candles, juli 





weight, 16 ouaces to the 
excelient for all climates, especially California 
zil, the East and West Indies, and Afric: i 
any quantity executed promptly. 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! and Star 

March 244. Candie Manufacturer. Cincinnati 
HALLETT, DAVIS, & COWS MOLIAN.A NB LEM 

GILBERT'S BOUDOIR PiANG FOR" LS. 
New York Ware Rooms at T. 8. Berry & Co.'s 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
it,) 


candles are 
Py< 

» Dra- 
s #, 


or 











at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fi: 

196 Chestnut street. 

EING determined to offer the public the best 
Piano Fortes that aro manufactured, we have 


arranged with the above-named Boston manufactur- 
ere, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and well-selected assortment-of their celebrated Pi 
anos. 

Messrs. Hallett, Davis, & Co. have been icng and 


favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, tor 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tonc 


rd 


the great length of time they would stand in tune, 
could not be excelled. They have recenily intr 
duced the “grand patent suspension bridge,” which 


imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their Molian, shaving the latest and most 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any otlier. 


There is no instrument so desirable for the parlor as 
their Molian Piano Forte, combining all the beauty, 
brilliancy, and sowl-touching pathos of the piano and 
parlor organ. 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only ne- 
nessary to say, that by a series of experiments con- 
tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly succeed- 
ed in making an instrument for smal! rooms, fu!ly 





equal to the square piano. 
| All of the above instruments warranted in the fuil- 
| est manner. The prices, at either of our ware rooms, 
| the same as at the manufactories in Boston. We will 
select instruments with or without the Molian. and 
| forward them to any part of the United States; and 
| if they do not prove satisfactory, they ma Té- 
} turned at our expense, and the purchase money will 
| be refunded. 

We are engaged largely in publishing Music and 
j : 7 ‘ : 
| Musical Works of every description, at both New 
| York and Philadelphia; and having purchased (he 
| extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
; and having all the Boston publications, we are pre 





| pared to offer better inducements to the trade d 
| to schools and seminaries, than any cther house 
| - Wo also keep a large assortment of second-hand 


| Pianos and Melodeons, for rent or sale. 

| T. 8. BERRY & CO., 297 Broadway, N. cri 
J.B. GOULD & CO., successors to A. Fiot 

| March 24—tf 196 Chestnut st., Philade}phis 
; 
| 


THE GREAT BRITISH QUARTERLIES 4 
AND BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE® 





| Important Reduction tn the Rates of Postage f 
} EONARD SCOTT & CO., No. 54 Gold sireet, 
|. New York, continue to publish the following 


| British Periodicals, viz: 

|The London Quarterly Review (Conservative.) 

| The Edinburgh Review (Whig.) 

| The North British Review (Free Church.) 

| The Westminster Review (Liberal.) 

| Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory.) 
These Reprints have now been in successial opera- 





‘ tion in this country for twenty yours, : heir circu 
‘ lation is constantly on the increase, notwithstanding 
the competition they encounter from American pori- 
| Odicals of a similar class, and of numerous Eclectica 
and Magazines made up of selections from foreign pe- 
riodicals. This fact shows clearly the high estimation 
in which they are held by tho intelligent reading 
public, and affords a guarantee that they are estab- 
lished on a firm basis, and will be continued without 
interruption. 
Although these works are distinguished by the po- 
litical shades above indicated, yet but a small portion 
of their contents is devoted to political subjects. It 


| is their Zéterary character which gives them their chiof 


value, and in that they stand confessedly far above 
all other journals of their class. Blackwood, sti}] un- 
der the masterly guidance of Christopher North, main- 
tains its ancient celebrity, and is at this time unusu- 
ally attractive, from the serial works of Bulwer and 
other literary notables, written for that Magazine, and 
first appearing in its columns both in Great Britain 
and in the United States. Such works as ‘ The Cax- 
tons” and “ My New Novel,” both by Bulwer; “My 
and other 
serials, of which numerous rival editions are issued by 
the leading publishers in this e@untr¢, have to be re- 
printed by those publishers from the pages 0! Black- 
wood, after it has been issued by Messrs. Scott ¥ © 
so that subscribers to the Reprint of that Magazne 
may always rely upon having tho carlicst reading of 
these fascinating tales. 


TERMS. ara. 


' For any one of the three Reviews $ 


For any two . - - 

Foranythree - - . 

For all four of the Reviews 

For Blackwood’s Magazine 

For. Blackwood and three Reviews 

kor Blackwood and the four Reviews 

For Farmer's Guide, complete, 22 numbers 
Ciussine.—A discount of 25 per cent from Be 

above prices will be allowed to clubs ordering 10" 


aot wos 


sa works 
| Or more copies of any one or more of the above wor 


Thus: four copies of Blackwood or one Review will 

be sent to one address for $9, four copies of the fout 
Reviews and Blackwood for $30, and so on. 

POSTAGE os 

To any part of the United States on Blackwood, 

cents per annum; on either of the Reviews, 14 cents. 

Remittances and communications should be alway® 


| addressed, post paid. to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 79 Fulton at., N y 
Entrance, 54 Gold street. 
ished, and have 
. B.—L. 8. Co. have revently published, anc 

on for sale, the Farmer's Guide, by Henry! tephens, 
of Edinburgh, and Professor Norton, of Yale College, 
New Haven, complete in two volumes, royal octavo, 
containi 1,600 pages, 14 steel and 600 wood engra- 
vings. Price, in muslin binding, $6; in port gts TB, 
for the mail, $6. r pop. 22; 


a d Counsellor 

ODLOR, Attorney and Vounse 
og 7 lt his services to the pi ons A ls 
Agent for Pension, Bounty Land, and se nen 
upon the Federal Government. July 7. 


TT § S. WILLIAMS, 
Atterney and Counsellor at Law, Washington City, 


bay. colette +n the Courts of the District of Co- 


ts of the Gov- 
lambia, and before the Deprrrr Belden, With 
June 





ernment. Office ovor Banking 
ear, & Co. a 
Ss. M. PETTENGILL *& co. 


AGENTS, ARR 

-EWSPAPER ADVERTISING neo 
a8 Era, and are au 

IN ‘the agents for the ae eon ay subscriptions for 











. us at the lowest rater. her ecein ae regarded 0 
¥ June 74 


sir effices are at New 
aau street; Boston, 10 State street. 
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